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OF THESE TEAM KNOW? 


Passer bounces to No. 14 after a> Passer bounces pass to 14 and 
feinting 68 to pagsers left. breaks to his left. 
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Passer fakes cut to right, then Passer reverses, swings to right 
breaks around to left... for return pass from 14. 


Same type of pivot play as No.3 
but going to No. 14's right. 


No. 14 fakes the return pass to Note hand with which No. 14 
the-right, drawing 52 over... dribbles in both of these plays 


Fy 


giving himself enough room to No. 14 feints pass to left, then 


in the same direction in prepa- Both times he uses hand closest 
receive short return from 14. throws underhand pass to right. 


ration for switch to®passer. to the direction he moves 
ate 


. but not enough for 68 to Note: 14 is never stationary, al- 


+ No. 14 pivots sharply to his left He also steps off on foot closest 
follow and prevent screen by 14. ways moving in for the pass. 


and dribbles in for basket. to the direction of play. 


CAN TEACH THEM THESE 
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MAKE 
OU’LL have a lot more success falls. Your high-scorers are always in shape. 
coaching your boys when the 
gym floor is finished with Seal-O-San. You'll see 
them execute fundamentals with ease. You'll see 
them pivot, pass, and shoot with such smoothness 
and speed that it will make your heart glad. 


Fast-breaking offense just can’t heip “clicking” o hho HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES Inc 
Seal-O-San. With a 100% non-slippery floor under- nie 3 


foot, players. avoid serious accidents from skids or DENVER HUNTINGTON.INDIANA = toronto 


The best break you and your team can get is to play 
on a Seal-O-San floor. So apply Seal-O-San. now, and 
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‘3 Economical Answers 


TO A PURCHASING PROBLEM 





* SUPER-GYM TOWELS They afford the low- 


est cost per year for a really high quality towel—dquality com- 
bined with economy! 


* SUPER-TURK TOWELS A newly created 


towel with two surfaces—one side for a brisk athletic rub, the 
reverse side for a comforting ‘‘pat-dry.’? Super-Gym quality. 


* VELVA-TERRY ROBES The athletic robe of 


Champions! Quality woven of two-ply yarn, many colors. Raglan 
sleeves give perfect freedom of action. No buttons to break or 
lose, patch pockets. A good looking, long wearing robe with a life 











of better than 200 launderings! 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN CO., 314 12th St., San Francisco 





a 
Whether in BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL, 


any other game requiring athletic prowess 


PERFECTLY CO-ORDINATED 
TEAMUJORK 


is possible only when every player is Physically 
fit. 

Leading coaches and trainers throughout the country 
make considerable use of Antiphlogistine in helping to 
keep their men fit. They find it effective in the first. 
aid treatment of sprains and strains of the fingers, arms, 
knees and ankles; for bruises, abrasions and wounds. 
They like it because it promotes rapid repair of broken, 
torn and damaged tissues. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample to coaches and trainers 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO. 


167 VARICK ST. NEW YORK 




















OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California 





12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75 net. 


This book provides a practical text in kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists specializing in 
the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics 
—the background for teaching. A unique feature is the 
detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the com- 
mon postural defects encountered in schools and colleges and 
by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough understanding 
of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision of 
suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher to 
interest her pupils and to improve her own understanding 
and technique. 





EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department of Physical Education, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work 
presents physical education from a woman’s viewpoint, 
avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in 
the past and representing the reactions against the man- 
made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of 
the many rather than the training of a few, and its pro- 
grams are designed for women of various ages, physical 
conditions and types. It stresses standards, ideals, principles 
and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, 
camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp-fire guardians, 
club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 
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(Jl. of H.P.E. 12-38) 








WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[] Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education .$4.00 
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The First Line of Defense 


By 


EDWIN C. BROOME 


Superintendent 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


Cortland, New York, in April, 1933, when I enjoyed 

the privilege of addressing your organization in an- 
nual convention. It is a pleasure, therefore, to be in- 
vited again to be your guest speaker. Much water has 
gone through the mill—turbulent water—during these 
five years, and it is gratifying to see that so many of you 
have survived the flood of economies and retrenchments 
which have visited most school systems of the country. 

Recently, because of personal experience in a hospital, 
I have learned more about sickness, operations, hospitali- 
zation, and the work of doctors and nurses than could 
have been learned from many books. Among other 
things, I became impressed with the consummate skill of 
doctors and nurses, and especially with the patient care 
and solicitude which doctors and nurses have for their 
charges. I also learned that the percentage of cure or 
relief that is attained in a good hospital is surprisingly 
high—from 85 to 90 per cent. A good hospital is the 
most serviceable and merciful institution in the world. 


I also became impressed with the te-rible cost and 
waste of disease. Illness is our greatesi uational extrava- 
gance. It costs the American people approximately four 
billion dollars annually, or thirty dollars per capita, not 
to mention the loss of time. 

Approximately one and one-half million people die of 
disease each year. Eighty per cent of this loss of life is 
caused by eight diseases: 


| RECALL with great satisfaction my experience in 


Heart and circulatory diseases 333,296 23 percent 
Infectious and parasitic diseases 148,124 10 percent 
Cancers and tumors 140,771 10percent 
Nervous and mental diseases 134,365 9.5 percent 
Kidney and bladder diseases 125,000 8.8 percent 
Respiratory (other than tubercular) 

diseases 115,000 8 per cent 
Abdominal diseases 96,000 7 per cent 
Tuberculosis 72,000 5 per cent 


T HE most important thing to note about these diseases 
is that 45 per cent are avoidable or preventable by 
the practice of good health laws. What a challenge it is 
to our people to resist this extravagance in money and 
life! But the hospital, the sanitorium, or the doctor’s 
office are not the places to begin. 

The place to begin is in the schools, where practically 
all children between six and sixteen are to be found 
every school day. That means that you physical and 


an paper presented before the Eastern District Association Conven- 
tion, April 1938, Atlantic City. 
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health educators are the first line of defense against the 
onset of disease. No service that we give to children is 
comparable to that of developing healthy bodies and 
cultivating healthy minds and well-balanced emotions. 

The responsibility of the schools for the health and 
happiness of children was clearly set forth in the “Chil- 
dren’s Charter,” enunciated by the White House Con- 
ference in 1930: 

“For every child from birth through adolescence, pro- 
motion of health, including health instruction and health 
programs, wholesome physical and mental recreation, 
with teachers and leaders adequately trained.” 


PROGRAM to meet these objectives would consist 
of four parts, closely coordinated: Health instruc- 
tion and the practice of the rules of health, health serv- 
ice, physical education, and recreation. 
Each of these main branches should be defined further: 
1. Health instruction and practice includes all that we 
do to convey information about the functioning of the 
human body and the development of good health habits, 
and their constant practice in school and out. It should 
be a continuous performance, beginning with advice to 
mothers of preschool children, followed by instruction of 
the pupils throughout the school course, and not neglect- 
ing wholesome instruction about the functions and duties 
of parents. There should be interesting and well-graded 
texts available for every class. Very little can be accom- 
plished by handing an outline of topics to the teacher, 
expecting her to find the instructional material here and 
there, although a misguided economy has forced that 
practice in many places. 


2. Health service should include the services of doc- 
tors and nurses in giving physical examinations to the 
pupils, inspection for discovering symptoms of conta- 
gious diseases, follow-up work in the homes, clinical serv- 
ices for eye, ear, tooth, tonsil, adenoid, skin diseases, etc., 
toxin-anti-toxin injections for the prevention of diph- 
theria, and psychiatric treatment for the mentally or 
emotionally unbalanced. This branch of the service 
should also be responsible for the sanitary inspection of 
school and premises, and the periodical health examina- 
tion of teachers. 

3. Physical education should include properly graded 
exercises for all grades, including corrective exercises for 
children who are physically abnormal. 

4. Recreation might be included under physical edu- 
cation; but it has become such an important part of the 
program in recent years that it deserves special mention. 
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For many years, under the influence of the Swedish and 
German systems, we overemphasized formal drills, and 
were more interested in class exhibitions and in gym- 
nastic feats than in the development of health. This is 
only a brief and sketchy outline of what should consti- 
tute a first line of defense against disease, and develop a 
generation of healthy and happy people. It is doubtful, 
however, that there are many school systems in the coun- 
try which are carrying out a program as extensive as 
this; or, if it is as extensive on paper, that sufficient time 
is allotted to the work to make it effective. An hour per 
day through the school course would not be an unreason- 
able amount of time for a thorough course of physical 
and health education. This was the recommendation of 
the National Commission on the Curriculum, of which I 
had the honor of being chairman—hence my boldness in 
this recommendation. As yet the places where that 
amount of time is actually given to physical and health 
education are few and far between. We all give four or 
five periods a week throughout the school course to some 
form of mathematics, when we know that all the mathe- 
matics one needs, unless he be an engineer or teacher of 
mathematics, can be mastered in four or five school years. 


OT only do we give insufficient time to carry out an 
adequate program of physical and health education, 
we also spend too little money to accomplish substantial 
results. Why is this? The shortest and most inclusive 
answer is that the American people have a poor sense of 
values. For example, we spend more on cigarettes, chew- 
ing gum, and cosmetics than on all forms of public educa- 
tion. We willingly pay movie stars $100,000 a year and 
begrudge a salary of $1,000 to a faithful teacher. I 
could mention a high school which prides itself on the 
number of its graduates it gets into college, and which 
spends $25.00 a pupil on Latin and $5.00 on all forms 
of health education. During the years of the depression 
we heard no suggestions about eliminating foreign lan- 
guages, which are rarely taught in American high schools 
so that a student can make use of them in life, but there 
was wholesale elimination of or retrenchment in such so- 
called “fads” as art, music, home economics, and health 
education which make life more significant than almost 
any other subjects of the curriculum. 


HAT are we going to do about it? The people will 

pay liberally for things which they really want. 
Everybody wants an automobile, and men have been 
known to mortgage their homes, and borrow money on 
their life insurance to purchase one. The secret of get- 
ting sufficient funds for an adequate program of physical 
education is to make the people want it. How can that 
be done? In the same way that you make the people 
want a certain man for mayor or governor, or a certain 
brand of soup. Convince them that it is good for them. 
Use publicity. Cultivate the newspapers. They are glad 
to get school stories, especially human interest stories. 
Tell them about the malformed little boy who couldn’t 
play with the other children, and what you did through 
corrective exercises to make him able to participate in 
some of the school games. Invite a reporter to your 





school to see your class in action. Most reporters like 
write their own stories and you can always get a story i 
a reporter will visit your school. Have play festivals in 
the school yard and in other open places where the peo 
ple can see them. Invite citizens and board members to 
special exercises in the gymnasium. Have a big pageant 
put on by the departments of music and physical educa. 
tion, in a large public auditorium. Don’t forget to invite 
the mayor and the president of the Board of Education 
to make a speech. But, above all, every teacher should 
be a propagandist for her subject all the time. Each 
teacher should know the principles and objectives of 
physical education and be able to express them before 
the Rotary or Kiwanis Club, or the woman’s club, or the 
church society. Invite.a committee of the woman’s clyb 
to visit your class. After. all, it is the constant publicity 
by teachers who know their work and believe in it that 
does most to sell it to the public. 









AC TER forty years of school experience, during 
which time I have been especially interested ip 
health education, I have arrived at certain conclusions 
or convictions: 

1. That the development of good health habits and 
the building up of sound bodies are about the most use. 
ful services that a school system can render. 

2. That there is properly no distinction between phys- 
ical and health education. They have one common pur- 
pose: the fostering of good health and the building of 
health habits that will be practices throughout life. Out 
of every child’s school experience should come the mas- 
tery of one or more games or physical activities that he 
can practice and enjoy throughout life. 

3. That physical education is equally desirable for 
both boys and girls, and that the practice of boys and 
girls exercising together even through high school should 
be encouraged. 

4. That contests for prizes or trophies should be dis- 
couraged as rapidly as we can create in pupils the desire 
to do their best at all times for no reward beyond the 
satisfaction of the attainment of a worthy goal. 

5. That all school teams and track athletics should be 
under the control and supervision of the department of 
physical education, and sustained by the Board of Edu- 
cation as a part of the general program of physical edu- 
cation. 

6. That games and athletics should be so varied and 
extended that all pupils may participate regularly in 
some activity, rather than the few “huskies” who can 
make the regular school teams. 

7. That every city should establish an adequate nun- 
ber of playgrounds and recreation centers so that all the 
boys and girls of the community may have the opportu 
nity of healthful outdoor recreation under competent 
supervision. It pays in moral as well as in health returns. 

8. That student leadership in games and athletics be 
encouraged. 

9. That, where possible, interschool athletic contests 
be confined to schools within the local school district. 

10. That: there should be suitable gymnasiums it 

(Continued on Page 641) 
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Objectivity in Physical Education 
as Applied to Mental Patients 


By 
HARRY E. LAWSON 


New York Hospital 
New York City 


has become an important therapy in the recovery of 

mental patients. Opportunities are afforded through 
recreational activities to gain deeper insight into difficul- 
ties of the personality. Observing and_ interpreting 
reactions and attitudes in activity, and being objective in 
using them in controlled situations has proven to be a 
means whereby an individual may live out his difficulties 
and which will help in his adjustment with society. There 
are times when a person must be sociable, when he must 
be aggressive, and when he must show some timidity. 
Developing these into a harmonious unit so that the in- 
dividual may be well rounded and have poise in his 
relationships is one of the functions of physical educa- 
tion and its application toward the recovery of mental 
patients. 


iz use of physical education in controlled situations 


NE of the fundamental axioms upon which to work 
with emotionally sick people is (1) interpersonal re- 
lationships. For sick people to become interested in others 
and to work with them, is the first and most important 
step toward recovery. For example: a patient was recom- 
mended to a gymnasium where he remained a problem 
until one day someone became interested in him, and he 
in the person. Boxing was started and soon the boy be- 
came well. From the outside it looked as though box- 
ing were the important thing in this boy’s recovery, but 
behind this was that fundamental axiom of interpersonal 
relationship. Until the boy became interested in the man, 
and the man in the boy, he continued to be a problem. 
In applying physical education as a therapy, careful 
emphasis must be given to (2) expression, that is, allow- 
ing the individual to give expression to his feelings in a 
controlled game situation. Many of our patients suffering 
from a neurosis experience a conflict with repression. It 
is essentially a vicious circle and when this circle is 
broken the patient is relieved. The more an individual 
avoids this tendency to repress his feelings and is allowed 
a means of free play to express himself, the more he is 
able to make adjustment in his relationships. Aggression 
and timidity are criteria. Words will not correct them, 
but reality will. There may be a boy who is too aggres- 
sive—promote him into a group where he has to use tact 
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rather than domination. As to a_person’s timidity, 
accomplishment will dispull timidity; therefore in work- 
ing with this type give him insight into the play, but do 
not let him think that you are singling him out. A game 
can correct where an individual cannot, through words or 
advice. In play we have friendly competition and 
through play a person has a means whereby he may re- 
nounce many of his unsocial tendencies. For instance, an 
individual may have a tendency to “blow up” or have a 
temper tantrum if things do not please him; or he may 
be impulsive. This may be worked out in a game situa- 
tion compatible with social standards and with a feeling 
of deep satisfaction. 

With an individual or with individuals in a group, 
objectify the situation in which you may find the patient 
or those with whom you are working. Find out his 
interests; they may be centered in himself. What are his 
idiosyncracies, his likes and dislikes? After determining 
his interest, then widen it through knowledge of other 
things; thereby new paths of interest are developed. Keep 
the individual with the group in which he can compete, 
but do not hold him back too long. Controlled promo- 
tion is also good therapy. At this point it should be 
mentioned that a patient may be pushed too rapidly—he 
may get in over his head and be discouraged. For this 
reason we should have in mind a general appreciation 
of how well he might do the game at hand if not handi- 
capped with illness. Once interest is developed, spon- 
taneous play results and the individual forgets about him- 
self and is able to concentrate. Be quick to take advan- 
tage of every out-going tendency on the part of the 
individual and to use it as a tool to further the patient’s 
recovery. An aggressive individual may be aggressive be- 
cause it may be his means of holding to reality; therefore 
work with him so as to help him secure a tighter grasp 
upon reality. In one of our groups we had a young man 
of twenty-eight who was very tense, depressed, irritable, 
and at times uncommunicative; but during daily gymna- 
sium periods he was very aggressive and seemed to lose 
himself in the playing of games. While he was on his 
hospital floor or otherwise unoccupied he exhibited 
periods of irritability and seclusiveness but in the gymna- 
sium opportunity was afforded to release his tension, 
reduce his irritability, and live out his aggression through 
games. The games served to arouse a social response, and 
to foster a close contact with reality. In his relationship 
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with team members, better social adaptation became ap- 
parent, spontaneity, alertness, and enjoyment were 
reflected in satisfying reactions to changing game situa- 
tions. 


y DAILY observation with mental patients the follow- 

ing factors have been important in determining the 
type of work to proceed upon and administer in an 
unobtrusive yet effective manner: 

How much does spontaneous comment of the patient 
interfere with the orderly process of the game, and what 
may be gathered which may help in determining content, 
individual attention, or work within the group? Inner 
feelings may not be satisfied and therefore the patient 
may have an emotional outburst. Very often then, com- 
ment gives us a key to his feelings. 

How does he register mood changes in reaction to 
changing game situations? Isolate the change into favor- 
able or unfavorable, and if possible, arrive at the mood 
change ahead of the patient. It might be necessary to 
maintain the goal, or make the goal harder or easier. It 
is a very good thing after the game is over to single out 
certain individuals whose reactions are detrimental to 
them or to the game, and try to give them insight by 
making suggestions on methods by which they can make 
improvement. In doing this, approach the patient in- 
directly, trying to have the suggestion come from him. 
Of equal importance is not holding a patient in a game 
too long. He may want to break it up in order to get 
away from the game situation—the going may be too 
difficult for him. Here is where the person in charge can 
arrive at the mood change ahead of the patient. 

Does the person sustain an attack? Many individuals 
will show an aggressive attack up to a point, then drop 
it for fear of loss of esteem, or fear of retaliation. There- 
fore it may become necessary to modify the attack in 
such a way that he may surmount it, always being care- 
ful that he does not realize or know that he is being 
protected. The attack must be utilized to encourage, not 
discourage the patient—bolster his weak points and 
encourage the pleasure and satisfaction of the game 
rather than the competitive aspect, then cover up or 
discourage his stronger, more aggressive points. 

When it is apparent that an individual is overcoming 
fear of retaliation, how does he exhibit his feeling of 
security? Careful observation will show that he becomes 
more aggressive, confidence is gained, responsibility is 
accepted, and he follows his interests through. It is 
further observed that the spirit of give and take is de- 
veloped, and he is willing to play the game. Having 
come as far as this, how fast does he develop a feeling 
of security? We want to be able to stabilize that security, 
and we can do that first by letting him realize success, 
and second by friendly chats discussing strong and weak 
points. In doing this one wishes to make him aware of 
the advantages of using these strong and weak points so 
that he may secure satisfying results. 

For example, we have a frail, awkward, shy boy of 
twenty-one who, through his school years, was looked 
upon as queer, eccentric, unconventional, with no respect 


for authority, and who was made the “goat” of ajj the 
other students—no one seemed to like him. He wa; 4 
brilliant student in the fields which he liked, but showeg 
a total lack of interest in others. He was never Particy. 
larly active or energetic, and showed no interest in ath. 
letics or games. He showed a tendency to brood, was 
sensitive, touchy, and occasionally exhibited tantryy, 
outbursts, but he steeled himself to avoid showing rp. 
actions to failures and disappointments. He has expresseq 
ideas of marked physical inferiority, though he adopted 
an air of superiority as a compensation. 

Weeks were spent with this boy in individual work to 
develop a sense of security, and it was finally accom. 
plished through such games as paddle tennis, badminton 
and volleyball, plus the friendly development of personal 
relationship. He became aggressive, confident, interesteq 
in games, and exhibited a spirit of friendly sportsmanship 
in the game program. Having come this far, it was then 
a question of stabilizing this newly won security. 

Upon discharge from the clinic, this boy was unusually 
generous in expressing his appreciation for what physical 
activity had done for him. He expressed the desire to 
continue activity, which opened for him so many avenues 
of interest and satisfaction. He visited the clinic several 
months after discharge, and made a special effort to point 
out the friendships and satisfaction he had gained in 
following through these new interests which were so val- 
uable in building for him this feeling of security. 


HAT is the patient’s attack, and what is his 
defense in a play situation? His behavior may not 
correspond to his true feelings, but once interest is estab- 
lished and spontaneity developed, his behavior is a mirror 
of his feelings. He may be aggressive, passive, or sub- 
missive. Different individual reactions need to be in- 
vestigated. He may show aggressiveness because of some 
troublesome irritation which he is trying to shake off, or 
he may be aggressive because it may be his way of hold- 
ing on to reality. He may be passive because of some 
guilt feeling, or afraid to do things for fear of retalia- 
tion. He may be submissive because of some imaginary 
sense of fair play. Therefore when the reason for his 
reaction is determined, we may set up a situation in a 
game program which gives him insight, and thus help 
him in his adjustment with his difficult problems. 
What is his level at the moment, and what is he in 
comparison to what he was? When this is determined, 
select a game within his reach. A man came to our 
clinic with the complaint that he had a nervous heart, 
and because of it he was unable to do any work, let alone 
attempt physical activity around a gymnasium. He had 
been active in games as a boy, and at one time wasa — 
very good distance runner. Careful physical examination 
revealed that his heart as an organ was in excellent con- § 
dition. It was necessary to make him convince himself § 
that he could do things and enjoy them. For many days f 
he was unresponsive to any type of mild activity, but he 
did enjoy watching games, particularly baseball. One day 
he was induced to play catch on the side. One thing led 
to another, and finally he took an active part as a team 
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member. He finally realized his accomplishment in star- 
tled amazement, and prided himself on his ability to do 
things which he did as a boy. His recovery was very 
rapid. 

Is he worrisome or self-depreciatory? Convince him 
with reality through actual situations. Many of our pa- 
tients are self-depreciatory, have lost confidence in them- 
selves. They feel that they spoil the play for the others 
in a group, and outside the hospital have been unable to 
carry on in their work. This kind of person needs reas- 
surance, patient guidance, and reality impressed upon 
him through actual situations. A case of this kind in 
our clinic several months built up an immense amount 
of confidence in himself over this period. When he first 
arrived, he would speak to no one, he would play with 
no one, he would work with no one. Always the same 
answer—that he would spoil it for the others, that he 
could not do those things. Individual attention at first, 
where he actually accomplished what the others were 
doing in the group, soon convinced him that he could 
do it. After many weeks of doing these various activities 
alone, he was gradually eased into a group. His con- 
fidence in himself increased, and he joined in the many 
side plays which arise out of games, he made new friends, 
and he enjoyed his social relationships. 

Can the patient yield on a point—will he compromise? 
Some patients enlarge on things because they cannot 
comprehend them in reality; therefore they falsify the 
situation in order to get a psychic or emotional satisfac- 
tion. They do not yield because they have to sacrifice. 
some self-esteem, real or imaginary; therefore have the 
patient himself examine the situation through reality. He 
may not yield because of fear of betraying some real or 
imaginary weakness. If it is real it may be too hard for 
him to accomplish. If, however, it is imaginary we must 
build up confidence to overcome it. Here again he makes 
gains through experience of accomplishment in actual 
situations. 

What indication of habit deterioration or loss of incen- 
tive is there? Sometimes there is not actual deteriora- 
tion—he may be turning aggressiveness inward or be 
emotionally deteriorated. Every person has progressive 
and regressive tendencies. Regression is only justified in 
releasing a situation to seek a lower level, for the pur- 
pose of making a new approach. Oftentimes when a 
patient is deeply preoccupied and shows few signs of 
interest in overt activity, his interest is centered on a 
situation created in his imagination. From little manner- 
isms, sayings, actions, we may piece together a picture 
which he has drawn in his imagination. Then, of course, 
we try to represent this picture in an actual situation 
such as a game where we have controlled behavior. We 
now stand a good chance of displaying this inward cen- 
tralization of interest from the imaginary picture to the 
actual one in reality. To illustrate this, we had at the 
clinic an adolescent boy who betrayed his inner feelings 
by suddenly tackling nurses without any apparent prov- 
ocation. This tackling was timed and no different from 
tackling in a regular game of football. Another way he 
betrayed his inner feelings was that when anything hap- 
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pened on his floor, he almost invariably rushed in to 
help. He always kept these rushes within the rules of 
the game, that is, when a person was down, then he 
would let up. Whenever he met these situations in a 
game which were similar to those which he had been 
creating in his imagination, he immediately identified 
them with the experiences in the environment, and at- 
tempted to carry out the picture from his imagination. 
When this state of affairs in his imagination was repre- 
sented in reality, he immediately abandoned the fantasied 
position in favor of the actual one. 

Does he show open, free flowing movements or 7s he 
tied up? Careful observation of a man’s reactions can 
expose the inner tensions of that man. This may be of 
diagnostic value in promoting him. 

Does he assume leadership or is he satisfied with a 
secondary position? Isa man capable of leadership or is 
it better for him to play a good secondary part? If the 
latter, get him to realize satisfaction in the secondary 
position. 

Does he exhibit a tendency to tease—if so why, and 
against whom? There may be elemental relationships 
toward his own family or his doctor, with cruelty behind 
the teasing. Any tendency may be used in a game. Teas- 
ing betrays a weakness, and its power is from self- 
assertion. The object here is to let him do his teasing in a 
game. 

Is the person’s attitude of superiority so great that he 
cannot accept any position of inferiority? This superior 
air may be a cover for a deep feeling of inferiority and 
is overcome by building confidence. 

Is he wholly active or completely passive? If a pa- 
tient is too active he reduces his activity if it is kept 
directed toward a definite goal. If he is completely 
passive, develop interest and frequent climaxes in games. 

Does he want to dominate—is his domination justified? 
Keep him in keen competition in a way that he will 
realize more satisfaction from occasionally being domi- 
nated. 

Is he of the type who precipitate action? If so it may 
be motivated by an attempt to reduce tension. The cor- 
rection in this case is a well-directed, active game. 
Tolerate a certain amount of constructive precipitated 
activity—we can use a certain amount of it to advantage. 

Does he resent the back-slapping type of “bucking 
up?” It is important to get him into a game situation 
where he learns by doing. Teach him his capacity 
through real experience, and utilize reassurance in an in- 
telligent manner. 

Does he show bullying tendencies, does he sulk, is he 
submissive under the bullying tendencies? Prescribed 
competition is very good here. The experience of the 
physical education instructor is very important in this 
type of case, because the instructor may dig into his 
experience to diagnose and prescribe fundamentals neces- 
sary to accomplish satisfying results. 


N ALL of our observational work, records of what 
we see, do, and hear, play an important part in 
inferences which in turn may result in  conclu- 
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sions valuable to others who are interested in our field. 

Movements, tendencies, attitudes are all significant in 
determining treatment through physical education. Move- 
ments, tendencies, attitudes—each of them may be mis- 
directed; but in observing them, and then determining 
what course to follow, we must utilize the whole per- 
sonality. At the beginning of a game a patient may be 
taking two or three steps back and forth before he makes 
up his mind to do something. In this case it is necessary 
to secure his interest. Schizophrenics may copy the 
movements of other individuals, in which case we may 
utilize it for behavior. In playing a game a patient may 
copy your style—repeat until you get him to copy the 
right style. From here try to establish a goal individually 
or in a group. 


T IS our task to vary our procedure according to the 
patients’ emotional reactions. For practical reasons 

the following outstanding ones are singled out: De- 

pressed, excited, assaultive, aggressive, and explosive. 

With the depressed patient, we must not push him too 
fast. We must utilize games that will serve to distract 
him as much as possible. Frequent climaxes with some 
excitement serve to arouse interest if the goal is not too 
hard to reach—the more suddenly and unexpectedly the 
better. With these depressed patients, reduce action and 
make them think more. 

With the excited patient, reduce stimulation and 
encourage concentration—almost the reverse of the de- 
pressed patient. Make him utilize his energy in the 
game; therefore frequent climaxes are not so important. 
The moment we start him on the way to controlled 
activity he begins to make use of his mental faculties. 
Increased motor activity in an orderly fashion conditions 
him so that his behavior out of the game is less dis- 
orderly. 

The assaultive patient is the most difficult to handle. 
The object here is to get him to displace his assaultive 
tendency off persons onto things socially acceptable and 
satisfying to him. It is important to keep friction at a 
minimum until he is well adapted in the game. 

A patient of twenty-one was admitted to the clinic 
with the complaints of overactivity, overtalkativeness, 
restlessness, irritability, and apprehension. Upon en- 
trance he cried often, exposed himself without shame, his 
judgment and insight were poor, he heard voices, he 
was oriented as to place, but not as to time. During his 
course in the clinic he was cooperative, but assaultive to 
fellow patients. These attacks on fellow patients were not 
motivated by paranoid ideas; they were motivated by 
annoyance and irritability. This boy was met on a 
friendly plane, and held to reality in such games as 
squash and handball where irritability was reduced, and 
friction was held to a minimum. After he was well 
adapted to these games and seemed quite stabilized, he 
was moved into a group playing volleyball, and the good 
effects persisted. He had developed gcod insight into his 
condition, but the game program was so directed that 
friction was reduced wherever possible, and gradually 
this assaultive tendency was displaced by activity pleas- 


ing and satisfying to him. The last few weeks jp the 
clinic he was able to participate in such a highly competi. 
tive game as basketball with no apparent tendency to 
become assaultive. This boy returned to college ang 
completed his course. 

With the aggressive individual, sublimate or redirect 
his aggressiveness so that through games he may have 
an opportunity to live out his aggression. A patient Was 
admitted to the clinic with the complaint that he Was 
unable to control his irritability. At the time of his 
admission he was twenty years old, unmarried and q 
student. His outbursts of irritability were at his parents, 
He was the youngest of three siblings and the recipient 
of much solicitude. The parents were constantly appre- 
hensive that he would overexert himself in study ang 
social activity. As a consequence, there was much fric- 
tion with frequent outbursts of anger. He reacted to 
these episodes with strong guilt feelings, and was s 
worried by his lack of control that he was slipping back 
in his school work. He had always been an aggressive 
boy, and his frequent fights with his mates were a matter 
of much concern to his parents. Attempts to discipline 
him in childhood were met by an increasing resentment, 
He resented not only the attempt on his parents’ part to 
curb his independence, but also their solicitude about 
possible danger to him. These same reactions were re- 
peating themselves in the problem he presented at the 
time of admission. The boy had some insight into his 
mother’s efforts to keep him under her wing. A few 
psychotherapeutic interviews served to give him more 
objectivity about this. He was put on a program of 
boxing, wrestling, swimming, and group games. The re- 
sults were striking—as his tension lessened, the outbursts 
of irritability disappeared, and he became a leader again 
in his class work. The good results have persisted. Here 
again it was a question of displacing his aggression 
toward persons onto things. Apparently a certain amount 
of physical tension had been lessened. He was permitted 
to express in a modified fashion aggressive drives which 
he had previously not dared to display, and which there- 
fore had burst out in a socially inacceptable way. Also, 
the mere fact that he was given permission to express 
ageression in this way (formerly frowned upon by his 
parents) was a source of satisfaction, and tended to 
reduce the amount of resentment in itself. Finally, the 
exercise produced a balanced program for him, because 
he had been operating almost exclusively in the intellec- 
tual fields. He has returned to usefulness, and is now 
doing excellent work in the medical field. 

Games provide an outlet for repressed feelings or any 
emotion or restriction, because they are freeing. It is 
possible to sublimate through games these drives which 
individuals experience without poking someone or with- 
out annihilating someone. Competition can go on and 
does go on in an informally controlled play situation 
without annihilation. In the stir of a game, in punching 4 
bag, in wrestling, or in boxing there is not resentment 
or a feeling of guilt following the activity, but there is 4 
leaking out of this inner drive, and these annoying irrita- 

(Continued on Page 641) 
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Problems in Secondary School 


Health Education 


field mean that leadership and research are lack- 

ing, or does it mean that the field is so rich in 
content—so complex in the nature of its interrelation- 
ships—that time, much time, is required to unravel its 
intricacies? Admittedly biased, I prefer the latter inter- 
pretation. Whatever the interpretation, however, we 
must admit the fact that health education today in the 
secondary schools has many unsolved problems. Many 
single parts of the program have been worked out com- 
pletely. How to gear these parts together so that a 
smooth-running, efficient machine is obtained has not 
been evolved. There is much to do all along the line. 
Perhaps this is the reason that health education offers 
to the secondary teacher new worlds in which to go ad- 
venturing—to do creative thinking and to obtain the 
professional and personal satisfactions coming from im- 
proving the services we all want to give to adolescent 
boys and girls. 


Di the existence of unsolved problems in a given 


HAT is health education? Some definitions make 

the field broad enough to include all human be- 
havior. But such definitions bring us in conflict with 
many other disciplines which contend that their subject 
does exactly the same thing. After all, this “process of 
living” can be viewed through many different pairs of 
spectacles, all of which seem to fit the noses of their own- 
ers. This broad definition does not fit in well, either, with 
the administration of a school system. It is neither a 
practical nor a useful tool. 

Thus for practical purposes it is best to think of the 
secondary school health program in administrative terms 
—namely the benefits coming to the child through the 
health services he receives and the benefits obtained from 
classroom instruction. That these two artificial divisions 
of health service and classroom instruction are not mu- 
tually exclusive is obvious. They are simply points of 
departure. 

Classroom instruction may have a variety of mean- 
ings. Unfortunately in some places it still connotes 
merely the teaching of the facts of hygiene and health 
in a set class period. In such a program one teacher, 
supposedly, is responsible for all health teaching. But in 
many secondary schools health facts, attitudes, and hab- 
its are not only the concern of one teacher, but the con- 
cern of all. Teachers of home economics, biology, social 
science, and physical education teach health directly and 
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indirectly in connection with their daily work. In a few 
experimental secondary schools, the theme of healthful 
living is the central core which serves to motivate and to 
guide the work of every teacher. 

There is not time today to discuss all the specific 
problems in health education that research and experi- 
ence have brought to light. Therefore, I will confine my- 
self first to the task of simply presenting some of these 
problems with little or no comment. Then, in order that 
you may not feel that I think the field of health educa- 
tion is entirely without guide posts, I should like to con- 
clude with a discussion of what appear to be some most 
hopeful trends. 


| gee are many problems in the field of health serv- 
ice aside from the inadequacies of the staff in numbers 
or in special training for their work with school children. 

1. The rapid cursory medical inspection which pre- 
vails in many high schools fails both in rendering ade- 
quate diagnostic services to the pupils and in developing 
satisfactory attitudes and knowledges as to the medical 
services they should rightfully expect from a physician. 


2. The type of health service that places the emphasis 
on safeguarding the child and the school from the un- 
fortunate results attending ill-advised participation in 
athletics militates against the type of health service that 
carries out a well-rounded health program for all chil- 
dren—a program in which the less obvious but equally 
important health conditions affecting the child are dis- 
covered and brought to professional attention. 

3. Adolescent boys and girls are interested in their 
own health, and in their appearance if the number of 
voluntary visits to the medical room is taken as a meas- 
ure of their interests. How can the high school teacher 
concerned with the welfare of her pupils capitalize on 
this keen interest in “self”? 

4. How can the teaching, medical, and nursing person- 
nel make the most of each health problem contact with 
a child to teach the child to understand his own condition 
and to assume responsibility for caring for himself? Too 
often giving information to the child is sacrificed to time- 
saving, and service is rendered directly rather than 
teaching the child how to do it for himself. 

5. Homeroom and classroom teachers do not avail 
themselves of the opportunities for referring theit stu- 
dents for medical attention. They use the referral service 
chiefly to obtain perfunctory administrative decisions or 

(Continued on Page 642) 
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This W.P.A. recreation leader is instructing boys in the 
making of many useful things as well as toys of various kinds. 























HE purpose of this article is 
not to contend for recreation 
as the only possible solution 
for smoothing the present chang- 
ing social order. Transition and the 
efficacy of function of various agencies or institutions 
within a flexible society are always taking place. As an 
institution for social adjustment, recreation, education, and 
other agencies of organized society are continually being 
changed by and are themselves reshaping the culture. 
The main purpose of this thesis is to clarify the most 
inclusive, basic, valuable contribution which recreation 
may make to society. It also attempts to show the neces- 
sary modifications of traditional viewpoints in regard to 
these broadest possible uses of recreation as a valuable 
socializing agency, i.e., a cultural institutional force for 
the reciprocal adjustment of the individual and society. 


General Values of Recreation 


Many theories have been advanced concerning the 


Art as a leisure-time activity. 
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values and purposes of play for the individual and for 
society. They are, in brief: physical and mental health, 
relaxation and rejuvenation, individual efficiency, safety 
training, prevention of delinquency, character formation, 
self-expression, socialization, education, and acceleration 
of production through increased manufacture of sporting 
goods. Notice that many of these center directly or in- 
directly around the idea of making a greater success for 
the individual. Undoubtedly there is some truth in all of 
these theories, inadequate as they are. 

This article attempts to reinterpret the broadest func- 
tion of recreation and show in a general way how it might 
best serve society and the individual in present and fu- 
ture situations in our country. Social change may well be 
smoothed out, as far as time and the variety of changes 
are concerned, on the pleasurable basis of play rather 
than that of unplanned conflict, strife, revolution, or any 
other hasty and unsound method. 


Public Recognition of Recreation is Recent 


Recreation has developed more recently than public 
health and public education, and its position as an item 
in public budgets, as well as in legislative action, is con- 
sequently more irregular and uncertain than that of pub- 
lic health or public education. Law-making bodies acting 
as representatives of the greater number of people are 
constantly refusing in the name of economy to provide a 
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Hockey is one of the many physical activities for girls which can be directed 
by recreation leaders. 


} Recreational Planning 


minimum of recreational services for which people spend 
fabulous sums on their own account. This individually 
spent sum has been conservatively estimated to be twenty- 
one billion dollars yearly. 


Both the public and the legislators fail to see that 
expenditures of this type are in essence as truly public 
costs as are any other amounts spent. A partial explana- 
tion of this viewpoint lies in the fact that American peo- 
ple generally feel that most taxes are in the nature of 
extortion, for which little return is to be expected. There 
can be little valid objection to paying taxes for recreation 
if the services returned furnish the people, through effi- 
cient organization, a greater amount of satisfaction than 
that which the individual can gain alone or through com- 
mercial promotion. Everyone has a right to pursue hap- 
piness in the way he chooses (provided that it is socially 
acceptable) but this, like many other group enterprises, 
requires cooperation to secure the greatest service for 
monies expended. 


The Declaration of Independence included among the 
“inalienable rights” that of “the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
This ideal in practice should be to offer to everyone full 
and free opportunity to enrich and enjoy himself to the 
limits of his capacity, through organized recreation as an 
institution of society. This is impossible at present, for 
public support through tax funds has not reached the 
Stage of offering a full and free opportunity in a wide 
variety of activities. People engage in so-called undesir- 
able types of amusements; yet adequate provision is not 
made for wholesome activities. The very things crit- 
icized—the radio, comic sheets, cheap magazines, and 
the movies—are at present the most easily obtained and 
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accessible pleasures for the greater 
group. 

Actually, only a small part of the 
total population has either the means or 
proximity of facilities to do what they 
want to do. Many members of the 
moneyed class spend their time in trav- 
eling or in resort sections at home or 
abroad. The lower and middle class 
groups cannot afford travel expendi- 
tures, and local conditions are not ade- 
quate or accessible; nor are they given 
full approbation by the group. 


Recognition Rapidly Developing 


Public support of education is offered 
today to a greater degree than at any 
other period in history. It is equally 
necessary to recognize the need and the 
function for recreational planning, 
proper facilities, and qualified leader- 
ship if we are to utilize all the cultural 
potentialities that lie in properly di- 
rected recreation. It would seem that 
the public should be taught the valuable 
results of recreation in the functioning 
of our democratic way of living. 

At present, most communities’ recre- 




































In a New York City workshop, W.P.A. recreation leaders themselves 
make and manipulate marionettes so that they can in turn teach 
the art to children on playgrounds. 

—Works Progress Administration 























































ation programs are being 
carried on by commer- 
cial, private, and semi- 
public agencies. Recrea- 
tion originates, is stimu- 
lated, and is supported 
mainly by private initia- 
tive and philanthropy. It 
assumes its greatest value 
when it is taken over 
as a public function. One 
of the responsibilities of 
leaders in social organi- 
zation, then, is to bring 
this problem before the 
American people so that 


more adequate plans may be devised for meeting it. 


Attitude Toward Play in America 


In America play has often been associated with idle- 
ness. That is due in part to the measurement of worth 
in terms of monetary success and material possessions. 
This viewpoint colors much of our present attitude and 
practice in the evaluation of recreational pursuits. As 
we have seen before, many of the justifications of recrea- 
tion are meant to show how it contributes to personal 
success. As long as our society places the highest 
premium upon the gaining of material wealth, recreation 
will be evaluated in terms of how well it furthers this goal. 
Furthermore, as long as work is held up as being of tre- 
mendous value in gaining wealth, play will occupy a 
halfway position as an accepted institution. Only when 
its full implications as a valuable cultural force are under- 
stood will it be accepted, not as a prerogative of the 
wealthy leisured class or a way of enabling one to work 
better, but as a way of making general social and cul- 


tural progress. 


Newer Emphasis on Social Integration 


If the whole society should assume that the aim of life 
is happiness through the securing of basic needs for many 


Hikes and outings are recreational activities which may be enjoyed by all. 








Dance in recreation is both a creative and a physical activity. 


people, rather than per- 
sonal acquisition, one of 
the objectives to gain this 
would be a condition of 
individual and social in- 
tegration. This would be 
attained through a proc- 
ess of social interaction 
by the satisfying of jp. 
dividual initiative in rela. 
tion to the welfare of the 
larger group. With this 
premise the adequacy of 
leisure-time pursuits may 
be evaluated in terms of 
the extent to which they 


contribute to this end. Personal material wealth is then 
no longer the measuring rod of success, but is itself meas- 
ured in the light of its contribution to the central objec. 
tive, i.e., the mutual participation of people in sharing 
experiences together to the end that the larger group 
may share the happiness promised by civilization. From 
this viewpoint, pleasure may be found equally in many 
forms of work or play. Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, we may begin to understand the possible future 
function of recreation in our country. 


Understanding Essential to Proper Leadership 


Any innovation (not reformation) within a culture is 
seldom an isolated event. Variations are constantly oc- 
curring. To the casual observer, cultural innovations 
arise imperceptibly. The climax comes rapidly. In any 
society, such beginnings and final climaxes are natural 
manifestations of group living. 

The true leader perceives unmet needs producing 
stresses that are approaching a point of dangerous ten- 


sion. He sees new implications and attempts to formu- 


late better tentative solutions for oncoming crises. He 
then disseminates these solutions so that they are under- 
standable to certain disciples, and he, or they, set them 
afloat in such a manner that they pass as suggestions 


from person to person. After a number of 


place. 
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people understand and accept, they attempt 
to control or direct the change. New sug- 
gestions come in from other quarters; they 
are combined with the originator’s ideas, 
and a modification of the culture thus takes 


Partly because of rapidly changing cus- 
toms, population shifts, technological devel- 
opments, economic strains, and a postwar 
moral breakdown, America, like so many 
other nations of today, has a great amount 
of personal and governmental instability. 
Life to our forefathers was simpler and thus 
easier to understand and deal with. Unless 
we desire this present instability and conse- 
quent disintegration, it becomes our duty as 
leaders to check upon our particular field so 
as to ascertain whether or not we are util- 
izing all the possibilities of that field to 
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serve society best. Is recreation helping both 
individuals and society in general to be stable 
enough to be pleasurably livable? 


Group Cooperation Now Necessary in a Democracy 


Early American frontier conditions fostered a 
concept of democracy based on personal initiative. 
With the loss of the frontier, with rapid urbaniza- 
tion, and with the development of a closely inter- 
related economic system, this older concept is 
slowly giving way to a necessary concept of group 
cooperation. This newer concept is slow in being 
practiced, for our traditional cultural pattern has 
left us without a fundamental attitude of indi- 
vidual acceptance for group responsibility. In 
order to further this responsibility best for cooper- 
ation, all the various agencies and institutions 
must change their goals to suit contemporary 
conditions, or we may shift so rapidly that a small, 
well-organized minority may gain absolute control. 

With farsighted planning we may prevent chaos 
or rapid reorganization toward a form of absolute 
centralized control. It is possible that this age of 
power may still have the potentialities for the 
most enlightened civilization the world has yet 
enjoyed. Man may become master of the material 
world without exploiting his fellow man, but util- 
izing for his servant, the machine. 


Recreation’s Function in Planning for Democracy 


In our own field we may serve society by using recrea- 
tion as an opening wedge to induce a large number of 
people to seek solutions together. If we let our program 
drift, recreation may be used by central governmental 
authority as a means for furthering personal power. In 
the so-called totalitarian states, the sports aspects of the 
physical recreation program are used in the main for two 
purposes. The first general purpose is that of propa- 
ganda; that is, dictators seek to increase the popularity 
of their form of government by staging impressive pa- 


Young oldsters in California take up bowling on the green for recreation. 
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Singing has many uses in recreation. Here a group of Baltimore girls 


—Works Progress Administration 









—Works Progress Administration 


are gathered around the piano. 


rades and spectacular demonstrations. Intimidated by 
such demonstrations, individuals fear to transgress the 
dictates of those in power. On the other hand, exhibits 
of national strength and solidarity help many to feel 
secure. 

The second purpose is the use of sports and athletics 
as a means of body training and emotional conditioning 
for military service. Physical activities in the totalitarian 
states have been so regulated that military pursuits are 
engaged in under the guise of games and sports. Running 
or swimming with a rifle or pack are typical 
examples, as also are digging trenches and 
throwing hand grenades for distance and 
accuracy. 

Democratic procedure allows people much 
freedom of choice in the use of leisure time. 
But note this: unless people have enough 
funds to be able to choose, and know what to 
choose, they are denied this democratic pre- 
rogative. Unless the larger group of people 
feel secure, it is impossible to enjoy partici- 
pation. 

Our hope in allowing choice of activities lies 
in guidance—guidance in the sense of increas- 
ing understanding of the sociological function 
of play. In this way the individual may choose 
on an intelligent basis. Further possibilities 
lie in encouraging activities that will develop 
the individual through and for the group. The 
group is to be understood as one of the means 
by which the individual may express his so- 
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Basketry is a recreational activity for these California girls. 


cially valuable contributions, and at the same time secure 
from the group needed solutions for his own problems. 

In totalitarian governments, control is from the top 
down, forcing individuals to conform to the will of the 
leaders. The leaders consider themselves the state. Con- 
trast this with our own conception which is that the great 
mass of people are themselves the state, being represented 
by delegates appointed for a specified limited time. 
Service to the state therefore is contribution to the many 
and not to the few. In this sense, an ideal for a demo- 
cratic form of government might be what Edmund Burke 
meant when he said, “Government is a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide for human wants,” and further, 
“Men have a right that their wants be provided for by 
this wisdom.” 

Individual and dual sports activities lend themselves 
least of all to any form of regimentation. It is most sig- 
nificant that in our country, according to the surveys 
made, people participate in and want to continue to play 
tennis and golf and to go swimming or hiking rather than 
than to engage in parades, highly competitive team 
games, gymnastics, drills, or mass demonstrations. 


Democratic Foundation 
An attitude of respect for others is the basis on which 


Canoe tilting is good, clean fun. 
—National Recreation Association 


—Works Progress Administration 


the government of a group of self-governing people 
desiring a great deal of freedom is founded, Fo 
perpetuation this requires continuous intermingled 
ways of associated living. The ultimate goal seeks 
every individual’s active participation in the de. 
vising and conduct of ethical, vocational, social, and 
political affairs. Government for the people necesgj. 
tates constant sharing in government by the people, 
Such a society requires more than a specific 
external form of government. It can only be hel 
together from within by a matrix of conjoint com. 
municated experiences so interrelated that there jg 
a constant reference of one’s Own wishes to those 
of others. The will of the group is thus not the 
concept of the “consent of the governed” but is the 
actual, understood, practiced exchanges and cooper- 
ative activities of everyday life. Once this is under. 
stood in the sense of individual release through the 
sharing of group activities, a larger number of our 
people will consciously become more concerned with 
the continuous process of reconstruction. 
No man or small group of men can live for self, or 
selves, alone. Paradoxical as it seems, a society giving a 
great amount of freedom necessitates the difficult art of 
men acting separately, yet together. The realization of 
this lesson begins with an extensive, planned program of 
active participation in many varieties of social interac- 
tions. In time this should lead to a seeking of a new and 
better level of living for ail through a definite acceptance 
of full social responsibility on the part of a large number, 
This may originate by acting together on a motor basis. 
However, acting together is not enough. Group thinking 
and planning should result in intelligent choice and 
evaluation; for purposeless action is futile. Social under- 
standing and consequent improvement cannot be achieved 
by preachment alone; they demand shared motor activity 
—co-action so jointly shared and sympathetically under- 
stood that it becomes a way of inter-penetrating com- 
municated living. 


Individual Adjustment 


Part of the duty of the society is to offer many possi- 
bilities for adjustment to changes in that existing society. 
If a society forms the individual, or conditions him to 
react in certain ways which are undesirable, it then be- 
comes the duty of this society to give opportunities to 
carry out these set patterns or to:learn new techniques 
and understandings of better ways of adjustment. 

The individual who in the past has been powerfully 
molded to seek for personal ends will usually find that he 
cannot achieve these ends. We will, therefore, have to 
allow individuals to satisfy already set psychological pat- 
terns in a manner which is not destructive ’to themselves 
or harmful to society. In other words, the field of recrea- 
tion may offer possibilities for the individual to secure 
his desires which cannot be secured directly in society. 
Few people today can secure extensive material posses- 
sions or become political leaders, movie stars, champion 
athletes, or collectors of jewels, but everyone can, if 
opportunity is given, play at these things. 

Under the conditions set up by the play situation, 
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people may participate in activities that allow some 
relief for the tensions already set up. Simplicity may 
then come about through understanding and also by alle- 
viation of immediate problems. Personal frustrations may 
thus be relieved and some perspective gained. This relief 
may best come through motor activity. Words are as a 
rule too abstract and do not efficaciously relieve emotional 
tensions. Some of these frustrations are produced by out- 
moded ideas of tremendous individual success and also by 
desires aroused by certain highly stimulating movies, ad- 
vertisements, and literature. 

The individual relieved of the insistent personal prob- 
lem may then see with greater clarity that it is not nec- 
essary to tear self to pieces to attain everything that the 
present society temporarily approves and which may 
never be possible to attain. Since individuals differ so 
widely, there is need for a great variety of activities. 
This requires organization, opportunity for participation, 
economic sufficiency, frequency of offering, convenience 
of transportation, and group approval. 


Re-evaluation of Recreation 


As long as our society places the highest premium 
upon the gaining of personal material wealth, all agencies 
and institutions, including recreation, will be evaluated 
to the degree that they further these ends. How- 
ever, if happiness becomes accepted through seeking for 
group welfare, recreation is then seen as an activity 
which may contribute to the enrichment of the individual 
through the promotion of group welfare, resulting in a 
oneness of viewpoint based on a singleness of purpose. 

Recreation and play may be seen as ways of getting 
together in order that individuals may be helped to 
understand each other as fellow human beings. When 
recreation begins to serve most, people of many classes 
and backgrounds will play together in an intelligent, 
understanding manner to the end that they seek to gain 
solutions of the common, persistent problems of human 
associated living. 


Checkers provide an indoor leisure-time interest for industrial school boys. 


—National Recreation Association 
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—Works Progress Ad 
Tobogganing at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


All people need enjoyable, integrating activities to- 
gether, activities that are engrossing to the point of com- 
plete envelopment. They need creative projects; they 
need to win together, to defeat each other in play; they 
need enjoyment of the same movements, sights, and 
sounds. To supplement this direct type of unverbalized 
communication they need friendly speech so that greater 
insight and understanding may come, for discussion en- 
joyed together and with a purpose is an effective method 
of gaining wisdom out of experience. One does not learn 
to the fullest extent from having just any kind of exper- 
ience. Isolated individual experiences are quite as apt 
to be false as to achieve anything near the truth. With- 
out different views and various interests as points of ref- 
erence, the self-centered individual may become biased, 
introspective, or morbid. 


Stability Necessary 


A happy, enduring culture requires some stability— 
something which people can hold to, and act in accord- 
ance with. This stability is needed particularly in a com- 
plex changing society such as ours. In our previous 
comparatively static, simple, agrarian society the 
traditional forms of living were sufficient to give 
direction and surety. Today so many changes take 
place that many people cannot adjust except by 
using disintegrating techniques for securing basic 
needs or retreating from reality altogether. People 
should be offered sufficient experience and oppor- 
tunity to understand the only real surety that we 
have, which is rapid change. 

Therefore there is need for many things to hold 
the group together—things around which the group 
can continually stabilize and re-establish itself. 
This requires something between persons as a basis 
of exchange for understanding. A core purpose is 
needed for getting along together to obtain this 
cohesive integration. 


Some groups have achieved unity by accepting 
the teachings of prophets visioning a supernatural 
force. The totalitarian states accomplish this in- 
tegration by building for nationalistic solidarity. 

(Continued on Page 645) 
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On the Elementary School Level 
CARL H. BURKHARDT 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Buffalo, New York 


came from London, England, to attend the Fourth 

International Congress on Hygiene held at Buffalo, 
New York, August, 1913. In one of the meetings he 
said, “The time appears to have come when education 
should recognize certain truths. First and foremost of 
these is the obvious truth that education exists for the 
child and not the child for education; and secondly, that 
though the subjects be many, the child is one, and that, 
therefore, whatever education is given to it, that educa- 
tion must be a whole in itself, or, in other words, the 
subjects, arts, crafts, or accomplishments that are taught, 
whether they be physical geography or physical exer- 
cises, must no longer be taught in watertight compart- 
ments, but must take account of each other’s presence in 
the curriculum and, as far as possible, be linked up to- 
gether into an organic whole.” In other words, this 
scholarly gentleman talked about integration. 

It is true that twenty-five years ago physical education 
was more or less treated as an isolated subject. Today 
educators in general have come to realize that physical 
education is education and that it is as important or 
indispensable as the three R’s. 

It is also an established fact that a physical education 
activity program wisely administered satisfies many of 
the child’s biological needs. From my own experience 
and observation the need that cries out the loudest is 
the need for purposeful activity. Thirty-one years ago 
James Mason Tyler in his book Growth and Education 
quotes a long-forgotten or neglected axiom that a healthy 
physical growth and development are more important 
during childhood than any amount of learning. 

In the limited time allotted me I am only able to give 
you a bird’s-eye view of “Physical Education as It Is” 
carried on in our city, making no attempt to include in 
my discourse the subject of health service and health 
teaching, but confining my remarks solely to that part 
of the program that has to do with physical activities 
(bodily movements). 

To give you a clear picture of the setup in Buffalo, I 
will attempt to discuss briefly some elements that have 

to do with the organization of the program. I have in 


‘Tene trom ton years ago, Dr. Claudesley Brereton 


The following six articles were presented as a symposium before 
the Eastern District Association, April 1938, Atlantic City. 





A Symposium on Physical Education 
tre Agelt Is -- 





mind the following: the teacher, content of program 
facilities, time allotment, teacher load, size of classes ie 
b] . 


A THE present time the Board of Education of the 
City of Buffalo employs 58 men and 52 women 
teachers, a staff of 110 professionally trained teachers 
All are required to pass a city teacher’s examination, If 
successful they will then be certificated by the New York 
State Education Department. 

Duties of the physical education teachers include (1) 
teaching the physical activity program; (2) health teach. 
ing program; and (3) individual exercise program. The 
latter two activities are included only if the activity 
schedule will permit. 


O FORMULATE a sane and rational graded activity 

program based upon specific physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and social needs of children at elementary and ad- 
vanced levels is a constant problem. John Dewey says 
that education for a changing social order means funda- 
mentally education that introduces students into the 
realities of the present order or disorder. Nobody knows 
what the future is going to be. The only sure thing is 
that it will change as the present is changing. Physical 
education is no exception, because today we are an artic- 
ulate part of education, and we, too (physical education) 
are in a muddle—proof is everywhere. Did we not some 
time or other worship systems such as Swedish, German, 
Danish, French, or change our methods from formal to 
informal, from so-called artificial movements to natural 
movements, from vigorous body building movements to 
free play, apparatus activities to stunts, competitive ac- 
tivities to pithless or devitalized playdays, gymnastic and 
esthetic dances to the modern dance, folk and country [ 
dances to tap and the big apple, and what have you?— 
indeed, a great assortment of systems, types, methods, 
etc. 

In Buffalo we have been guided by the motto “Prove 
all things, hold fast to that which is good.” Or, if I 
may put it into poetic form as expressed by Alexander 
Pope: 

In words as fashion the same rule will hold 
Alike fantastic if too new or old 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Since children at the elementary level are predomi- 
nantly physical (motor) we feel that a well-directed and 
wisely selected activity program is necessary if we are 
to contribute to educational objectives. To sum it all up, 
we want to provide types of activities that are conducive 
to health; stimulate physical, mental, and social growth; 
create an abundance of gayety and pleasure; provide 
opportunity to acquire and improve fundamental skills; 
and training in character, morals, and manners. 


(Continued on Page 648) 
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As It Should Be-- 


On the Elementary School Level 
RUTH EVANS 


Supervisor of Physical Education 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Y TOPIC today is “Physical Education in Ele- 
M mentary Schools” as it should be! Rather than 
speak on this question in a conventional way, I 
shall attempt to dramatize for you, or present word pic- 
tures of specific situations which to me seem almost ideal. 
It has been said that physical education should provide 
for all children the opportunity to participate in vigorous 
physical activity and recreation, and that the activities 
selected to make up the physical education program 
should be those which contribute to the all-round devel- 
opment of children, and which are related to and serve 
to enrich their everyday living. I would add to this state- 
ment that the all-round development of children includes 
not only the mastery of the physical skills involved in 
program activities, but the ability to take part in group 
activities. How can such a program be organized? Let 
us go together to Utopia and see for ourselves. 

Utopia is a city of almost any size. It is located in 
almost any part of the United States—the climate does 
not matter. The people in this city are seriously inter- 
ested in and sympathetic toward a fine program of edu- 
cation for their children. The philosophy of education 
in Utopia is flavored with the general principles of pro- 
gressive education, and those in charge of the program 
are people who are well trained and eager to learn. The 
curriculum is built on an activity basis, and by activity 
is not meant merely the cutting of papér dolls and the 
hammering of nails, and building things from orange 
crates. 

The elementary schools in Utopia are of standard size 
—each one has an enrollment of five hundred children. 
The buildings are simple, but attractive on the outside. 
Within are large, light, airy classrooms and broad, well- 
lighted corridors. There are two playrooms about twice 
the size of a classroom in each building. Adjacent to 
each school there is a fine playground of approximately 
three acres. 

The physical education program in the elementary 
schools of Utopia is carried on by the classroom teachers 
except in one instance. There are special teachers, men 
for boys, women for girls, who visit the fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade classes once a week for a period of thirty to, 
forty minutes (this period is about twice the length of 
the daily instruction period). This special period affords 
opportunity for boys and girls to be separated for team 
games, tumbling, and special rhythmic activities. On 
the days when these children are in charge of their own 
classroom teachers they work together in their own class 
groups. 
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UPPOSE now we visit one school and observe the ac- 

tivities being carried on there: 

1. Here is a first-grade classroom. The children are 
taking part in an informal program of rhythmic activi- 
ties. The accompaniment is furnished by a Victrola. The 
class is marching, running and skipping first, then doing 
animal imitations. They become in turn horses, ele- 
phants, ducks, and birds. 

2. In the next room a second-grade class is having an 
interesting time. What are they doing? One group in 
the front of the room are working on a strip of stair 
carpet which has been spread across the floor. They are 
doing forward rolls, and rolling like logs. A group on 
one side of the room are tossing beanbags into a small 
circle which has been drawn on the floor. They are 
marking their scores on the blackboard. Another group 
at the rear of the room are bouncing rubber balls, and 
still another number have set a waste baskei up on a 
chair and are taking turns throwing a large rubber ball 
into it. These last children are also recording their scores 
on the blackboard. The teacher is visiting first one 
group, then another, giving advice where it is needed. 
Everyone is busy. 

3. What do we hear in the next room? Another sec- 
ond-grade class is engaged in playing a singing game. 
They are singing softly, and as they play, the children 
are moving in perfect time to their own vocal accompani- 
ment. 

4. In the next room to this we find a third grade occu- 
pied with a simple relay race. 

5. In the next room another class of third-grade chil- 
dren are busy learning a folk dance. There are pictures 
before them of people of Sweden wearing the national 
costume suited to the dance. The children are discussing 
with their teacher the historical and social setting of the 
dance. As they dance it, there is real meaning in it for 
them. 

6. A second-grade classroom comes next, and here we 
see children working on a unit concerned with Indian 
life. Just now they are making the musical instruments 
which will later provide the accompaniment for rhythmic 
activity. Wooden boxes are being made into drums, and 
tin cans into rattles. Children are decorating these instru- 
ments with Indian designs. 

7. As we pass through the corridor we see a class of 
fifth-grade children occupied with jump ropes and bounc- 
ing balls. They are working out a rhythmic pattern, 
using a spirited march record as the musical base. The 
teacher is working with them, but merely as an adviser. 


8. Here is a sixth-grade classroom. The boys and girls 
are working in groups, under the direction of pupil lead- 
ers. One group are using the aisle nearest the side wall 
as a bowling alley. For pins they have blocks of wood 
about nine inches high, two inches wide, and an inch 
thick. If we were to ask them why they are using these 
wooden blocks instead of regular pins, I am quite sure 
they would tell us it is because they do not make as 
much noise when they fall. Being square, they do not 

(Continued on Page 649) 
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As It Is-- 
On the Junior High School Level 


A. L. RUMMER 


Director of Physical Education 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


title would be “Physical Education as I Think It Is.” 

It seems that the tendency at the present time is to 
strive for a balanced program. Enough of the old formal 
program is being retained to insure good organization, 
and there must be good organization if anything is to be 
accomplished. The teaching of fundamental skills is now 
definitely a part of the program. Activities that have a 
real carry-over value have replaced dumbbell and wand 
drills. Only the more fundamental exercises in tumbling 
and in heavy apparatus are being taught in regular 
classes; the more advanced work is being done by club 
groups and is being carried along as an extracurricular 
activity. 

The junior high school particularly is going in for a 
large intramural program in basketball, volleyball, bad- 
minton, and baseball. Lesson plans are being used quite 
extensively. That means better teaching. Achievement 
tests following a definite period of instruction are rapidly 
coming into use, tests that actually seem to have a real 
practical value. 


Pie wut Education as It is’—perhaps a better 


OR the remainder of my time, I would like to con- 
centrate somewhat on one of the newer phases of 
physical education, new at least to us at the time it was 
introduced as part of our revised Course of Study. It is 
an activity that has a decided carry-over value, certainly 
a present value, and also a value that has made itself felt 
more in the general situation in high school than anything 
else that we have ever had in our Course of Study. High 
school principals have volunteered some rather interest- 
ing information concerning the refining influence it has 
had on the general student body, particularly upon the 
boys. I refer to social dancing. 

First, I would like to call your attention to an article 
that appears in the March issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, written by Elizabeth 
Dunkel of the University of Kansas. She says: 

In observing the status of social dancing in most educa- 
tional systems, we are struck with the realization that it is 
given far less time and attention than any other of the forms 
of dancing. It hardly ever appears as part of the regular 
curriculum with credit standing. If included at all, it is 
usually relegated to a one-hour-a-week after-school activity. 
Teachers, competent in all other departments of dancing 
knowledge and technique, are notoriously ignorant of the 
principles underlying good social dancing or the methods for 
successfully teaching it. 

Contrast with this obvious neglect the fact that social 
dancing is the one physical and social activity which boys 
and girls, men and women, practice more than any other 






activity in our program. Certainly no part of any mog 
course could give better meaning to some of our stock cial 
phrases such as “leisure-time activity,” “carry-over valet 
“participation in life experiences,” than a class in Soci | 
dancing. 





This article speaks for itself. 


One of our high school principals recently informe 
me that formerly when social affairs were held at his 
building, when it came to dancing, there was invariably 
a bunch of boys back in a corner who did not know hoy 
to dance, and because they had nothing else to do, Caused 
considerable commotion of one kind or another. Afte 
social dancing became part of the required Course of 
Study and all boys had received some lessons in dancing, 
this crowd of restless stags gradually disappeared 
Everyone danced and everyone seemed to be having a 
good time. Social affairs since then have been much 
pleasanter in every way. 


I know of another interesting case where social danc. 
ing has had a decided effect upon a high school boy who 
had not been very successful in his academic work, He 
seemed not only to lack interest in his school work, but 
he lacked interest in the social affairs of the school as 
well. Then, just before the holidays, he received an inv:- 
tation to a semi-formal dance. He hesitated before ac. 7 
cepting the invitation, but finally decided to do so. After © 
the dance, he returned home and reported to his parents: § 
“Gee! I didn’t know a fellow could have such a good F 
time.” That experience seemed to have awakened him. 
From then on, he has taken a real interest in all his school F 
life and actually has begun to improve in his academic 
work. I presume this case could be multiplied many 
times if one cared to investigate. Certainly the social 
outcomes that come from certain phases of the physical 
education program many times play mighty important f 
roles in opening up newer and brighter outlooks on life. F 

As another interesting sidelight on social dancing, we 
noticed that soon after social dancing had been started, © 
boys went to school on the day scheduled for dancing, © 
much better dressed and much cleaner than was ordi- 7 
narily the case. Shoes were shined and hair well combed. 7 
It certainly was a delight to see a group of boys and 7 
girls, perhaps 100 or 125 on the gymnasium floor going | 
through the different techniques of social dancing, and | 
all dressed in their best. 


| Pea next thing that followed, after social dancing had 
been gotten well underway as a regular class unit of in- f 
struction, was the formation of the Social Dancing Club, | 
composed mostly of senior and junior high school stu- § 
dents. Twice a week the club meets during the activity 7 
period and it has finally developed into one of the most F 
popular clubs in high school. This particular club has 
one big advantage over other clubs in that a club sponsor 
can supervise approximately 150 boys and girls at one © 
time. With a good pianist, the club almost conducts © 
itself. ; 
We noticed, too, that social affairs in high school have © 
taken on a much more polished and cultured appearance. — 
(Continued on Page 649) : 
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As It Should Be-- 
On the Junior High School Level 


PAUL KRIMMEL 


Director of Physical Education 
Syracuse, New York 


T IS impossible to discuss this topic thoroughly in the 
short space of time allotted to me, but I shall try to 
mention some of the “high spots” and the important 

considerations which in my opinion seem outstandingly 
important in this very rapid period of growth of the 
adolescent boy and girl—ages 11 to 14. 

To begin with, the outstanding considerations in the 
order of their importance are: (1) To pay more attention 
to the proper grouping of children according to the 
individual pupil needs, (a) by a satisfactory tests and 
measurements program of age, weight, and ability, (d) 
by a systematic program of comparisons (judgments, if 
you like), (c) by a physical ability testing program 
(Physical Capacity Tests), (d) grouping according to 
previous experience of pupils. 

We should consider whether these children have had 
any previous experience in health and physical education 
in the elementary grades—four to six—or whether they 
are just thrown into this large physical education program 
of the junior high school without having had any founda- 
tion or knowledge of the objectives and aims of the 
junior high school program. 

If the latter is so, it would seem to be desirable to begin 
with the simplest forms of activities, and if necessary 
for the best interests of the child, the program could be— 
and should be—confined to merely corrective or preven- 
tive health exercises, if only calisthenics, or free exercises, 
for the purpose of developing sound bodies, good posture, 
and strengthening the muscles. This, in my opinion, 
would at least be a safe ana sane program, one which 
could not and would not be criticized unfavorably, and 
one which would bring good results if administered 
properly. 


L hence it for granted that the junior high school 
pupils have had some previous training and experience 
in physical and health education, and other things being 
equal, the following, for the best results to be obtained, 
are in my judgment important considerations: 

1. Time Element. At least one period per day or three 
periods per week. (This is difficult, I know, but our 
program is just as important as the academic one, if our 
slogan of “A Sound Mind in a Sound Body” is para- 
mount.) 

2. Space and Equipment. Sufficient space for activi- 
ties involving large-muscle groups, with classes not too 
large. 

3. Personnel. The right kind of teachers, properly 
trained, with practical experience, with complete knowl- 
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edge of all of the phases of the program of health and 
physical education, men and women of genuine charac- 
ter, and truly interested in the children and their welfare 
—they must really like children to do a good job! 

Let us assume that the program should be one which 
will include all of those activities which develop speed, 
skill, strength, endurance, attention, alertness, coordina- 
tion, courage, character, sportsmanship, etc., and all of 
those attributes so necessary for the development of 
good health and good citizenship. 

What shall such a program include? 

1. Some marching, hopping, springing, running. 

2. Free exercises of the corrective or preventive type, 
scientifically administered; mot of the hit-and-miss va- 
riety so often seen; exercises of the arms, legs, trunk, 
bending, stretching, twisting, turning, etc., not too stren- 
uous—not a “work-out” so often given which causes 
criticism of parents, pupils, boards of education, etc.; 
not taking any chances—this should be avoided. 

3. Dancing activities—gymnastic dancing, folk, es- 
thetic, social, tap dancing. 

4. Apparatus work, light and heavy. Children like this 
work as well as anything else if they become interested— 
and this depends on the teacher’s presentation of the 
subject. The teacher must know something about it, of 
course. 

Light apparatus: girls—reeds, wands, etc.; boys—In- 
dian clubs, etc.; for both—balance boards, beams. The 
light hand types of apparatus are not passé; they are 
just neglected for the time being in many instances, for 
the reason that teachers do not understand these activi- 
ties and are instead often satisfied to play games (that’s 
easy). Heavy apparatus? Yes: rings, ropes, poles, par- 
allel bars, horizontal bars, horses, bucks, tumbling, pyra- 
mids, etc. Dangerous? Yes and no. No moreso than the 
high pressure methods now used in football, hockey, 
basketball, and other athletics. In fact, apparatus activ- 
ities are not dangerous at all if teachers are informed 
and have mastered methods of teaching apparatus work. 

Children of the junior high school level like to learn 
stunts on apparatus, they like to perform and become 
proficient. These have a genuine carry-over value into 
the Y’s, T.V.’s, clubs, etc. 

5. Games and athletics according to the age and abil- 
ity of participating pupils, in which an equalization of 
teams is considered. 


O SUMMARIZE, if we wish to succeed in all of the 

attempts to create better and more acceptable pro- 
grams which are to justify our existence in the field of 
health and physical education, we must develop teachers 
who know and believe in our aims and objectives—and 
every teacher must be an excellent example of health 
and an expert in the profession, being ever alert to new 
situations, accepting only those “fads” which contribute 
to the development and growth of children, and discard- 
ing those “fads” which hinder it. Let us all be leaders— 
real leaders in every sense of the word—in this important 
branch of education. 

(Continued on Page 650) 
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As lt Is-- 
On the Senior High School Level 


WALTER A. COX 


Director of Health Education 
Albany, New York 


BVIOUSLY time will not permit much more 
than a passing mention in our discussion here 
today of a few of the high points which stand 

out in the programs found in our secondary schools. An 
attempt has been made to select evidences of a positive, 
constructive trend which may place physical education in 
a position to render valuable contributions to the pupil 
thereby enabling him to live and enjoy life in a richer 
way. 

What are some of these points of emphasis? I would 
like to enumerate and discuss briefly a few of the more 


prominent ones. 
M ODERN physical education programs are undoubt- 
edly placing more and more emphasis upon the in- 
dividual pupil. This is evidenced in the arrangement and 
grouping of classes, in testing and measurement programs, 
and in the selection of subject-matter content. Pupil needs 
and capacities are rapidly becoming the criteria used to 
determine the kind and amount of material to be in- 
cluded in the program. Annual medical examinations 
together with other tests of physical fitness are being 
used not only to locate beginning points but they are 
being constantly employed to determine pupil progress 
in achieving an optimum development for the individual 
pupil. 

In the phases of the program having to do with com- 
petitive activities this emphasis on the individual is find- 
ing expression in grouping and classifying plans designed 
to provide equality in competition. Effort is being made 
to place pupils in competitive groups according to their 
known abilities and capacities. This is resulting in more 
and better competition for a much larger percentage of 
our pupils. 

Programs seem to be less stereotyped. A much broader 
variety of activities seems to be finding acceptance. The 
older programs of marching tactics, free exercises, appa- 
ratus work, and games still find a place, and rightfully 
so, but they are being amplified by swimming, extensive 
intramural and interscholastic opportunities, dancing and_ 
rhythmic work, and by a rich offering of individual 
recreative activities. There seems to be evidence that 
our directors and teachers of physical education are rec- 
ognizing the desirability of equipping secondary school 
pupils with reasonable skills in a wider range of activities. 

Training for the constructive use of leisure is rapidly 
assuming a place of prominence in all education. The ex- 
panded program content in physical education of which 
I have already spoken recognizes this urgent need in 
modern society. Programs are being planned to serve 





not only the present needs of pupils but the needs of 
those days to follow after school and college years 
over. Careful instruction and provision for patticipatin 
is being provided in such recreative sports as tennis golf 
badminton, handball, horseshoes, and table tennis 
well as in the more traditional athletic sports and games 
Such programs should develop attitudes toward types 0 
activity for leisure-time use tending to set up an appre. 
ciation of the role physical activity must play in th 
life of man. Our recreational activities should fit th 
various stages of growth and certainly leisure shoyjj 
contribute to growth. Leisure time should be a time af 
useful opportunity. This planning for the constructiye 
and satisfactory use of leisure is apparent in our se. 
ondary school programs with ever increasing frequency, 
The importance of skills has already been mentioned 
in relation to the expanded offering. It is mentioneg 
again now as a definite trend which appears in our pro. 
grams. An effort is being made to analyze the fund. 
mental skills into their elements in order to facilitate 
the teaching process. In doing this we recognize tha 
happiness and satisfaction can only be obtained from a 
performance when we possess skill to a degree sufficient 
to insure satisfaction and to avoid embarrassment. 
Along with the teaching of skills as just indicated we 
are finding a serious emphasis given to physical education 
classes as instruction, not just as exercise. Instructors 
are giving careful thought to the problem of including 
material designed to develop a knowledge and back- 
ground of the activity. Instruction in rules, history, 
techniques, and strategy is being attempted to the extent 
that the pupil may learn to thoroughly enjoy what he 
does. 
fh 


— 


UR interscholastic activities have been not infre- 
quently characterized as a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. There are many evidences that this phase of 
the program is being shaped and brought to a point where 
it can contribute its rightful share to the education of 


boys and girls. Careful medical examinations before par- 5 


ticipation, schedules controlled as to severity and dure 
tion, avoidance of strenuous post-season games and tour- 
naments, attention to grouping of competitors in relation 
to capacities—all are practices finding more and more 
acceptance. 


The recent action taken by the New York State Def 


partment of Education in promulgating rules and regi 
lations for the control and conduct of all interscholastic 


athletics within the state is indicative of the trend tof 


make these activities truly educational in nature. 


__—~ There has been much discussion and considerable er 


perimentation concerning the use of mixed groups it 
portions of the physical education program. Obviously 
this is impractical and undesirable in certain activities 


There are many, however, which afford the possibility of 
Golf, tennis, archery, bowling, badminton,§ 


such use. 





: 


Baa a 








Tee 


hiking, swimming, and dancing are all examples of actl"§ 


ities which may be used to an advantage by mixed 
groups. Valuable lessons of social adjustments, respet! 


for the opposite sex, development of social skills, and#h 
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As It Should Be-- 
On the Senior High School Level 


CHARLES C. WILSON, M.D. 


Director of Health and Physical Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


that this paper represents the group opinion of the 
men physical education teachers in the senior high 
schools of Hartford—a group of men well trained in 
physical education, with an average experience of more 
than fourteen years. I state this not to relieve myself 


Bias discussing the assigned topic, let me state 


of any responsibility for the statements to be made, but 


to give credit for their contribution to this paper. 

Naturally in a paper of this length it will be impos- 
sible to cover all of the points which would be desirable 
and it will even be impossible to give detailed discussion 
of the points which will be mentioned. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that the ideas expressed will stimulate thinking and 
will help all of us to develop high school physical educa- 
tion programs a little nearer to our ideals than the ones 
we have now. 


IVE essentials of present-day, well-organized senior 

high school programs will be mentioned. These are not 
the only essentials of such programs, but they appear to 
be those which can profitably be emphasized. These five 
essentials are: 

1. Administrative leadership. 

2. A well-proportioned program. 

3. Selected, educationally-purposeful program content. 

4. Class periods which are definitely instructional. 

5. Consideration of outcomes. 

Each of these five points will be briefly discussed. 

1. Administrative Leadership. It would be quite pos- 
sible to devote all of the time allotted for this paper to a 
discussion of administrative details relating to the physi- 
cal education program. It is unquestionably true that 
progress in our physical education programs will depend 
upon the help and guidance which we receive from our 
administrative officials. We need to have administrative 
leadership which will recognize that physical education 
is not solely exercise, nor relief from the frequently found 
sedentary routine of the rest of the school program, but 
that it is an integral part of education and that the 
value of the physical education program should be meas- 
ured by its contribution to recognized educational objec- 
tives. 

Our administrative leaders need to consider the avail- 
ability of indoor and outdoor facilities. Unfortunately 
in many schools facilities are inadequate. No senior high 
school with an enrollment of a thousand pupils or more 
can be expected to put on a complete, present-day physi- 
cal education program if it has one gymnasium which 
must be shared by boys and girls. Modern-day physical 
education programs demand outdoor as well as indoor 
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space, and it is impossible to conduct the type of program 
we would like to see unless we do have adequate outdoor 
facilities. Present-day standards suggest seven to ten 
acres for a junior high school and fifteen to twenty acres 
for a senior high school. These are ideals toward which 
we should work with the help of administrators. 


Attention needs also to be given to scheduling of 
classes and to the various criteria of classification of 
pupils which can be used in scheduling. There are many 
methods of classification which can be used, any of 
which are superior to the commonly found hit-and-miss 
arrangement of scheduling pupils for physical education 
whenever they have a free period. The size of classes is 
another matter for administrative officials. With cus- 
tomary facilities and with one teacher it is undesirable 
and ineffective to have more than approximately sixty 
pupils in one class. These administrative details are 
extremely important, but to a considerable extent they 
are outside of the responsibility of the teacher himself, 
although he should feel a responsibility of keeping his 
principal and superintendent informed concerning 
present-day standards. 


2. A Well-proportioned Program. A physical educa- 
tion program should consider the proportionate size and 
importance of its different parts. No physical education 
program for senior high school boys is complete without 
an interscholastic athletic program; it is not complete 
without an extensive intramural program; it is not com- 
plete without a good program of class instruction for 
all pupils. 

There is need for careful integration of these various 
parts of the program. In the past, perhaps our greatest 
weakness has been the lack of extensive, varied, intra- 
mural programs for all those who desire to participate. 
In order that the intramural program can be developed, 
it is essential that there be a definite planned division of 
the afterschool time of the physical education teacher. 
If there be but one teacher, he should not want, nor 
should he be permitted, to spend all of his afterschool 
time with interscholastic athletics; if there be more than 
one teacher, the administrative head of the school or of 
the physical education staff should divide the afterschool 
time of the staff between the interschool and intramural 
programs. Likewise interscholastic athletics should not 
be permitted to usurp the use of athletic facilities for all 
of the afterschool period. Whatever facilities are avail- 
able and whatever time of personnel is available should 
be divided between the intramural and interscholastic 
programs. There is need for an intelligent, planned rela- 
tionship between class instruction in physical education, 
the intramural program and the interscholastic program. 
Only by intelligent planning can we have a physical edu- 
cation program which is well proportioned. 

3. Selected, Educationally-purposeful Program Con- 


tent. If we were to ask a number of senior high school » 


physical education teachers why certain things are in- 

cluded in their physical education course of study, the 

answers would be quite interesting. From general observa- 

tion it would appear that the content of class instruction 
(Continued on Page 650) 
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HE many friends of Professor Charles 
C. W. Savage Winfred Savage, former President of 
Receives our national Association and one of the 
Honor first recipients of its Honor Fellowship 
Award, will be pleased to hear of the 
outstanding honor which was bestowed upon him this 
year. At the One Hundredth Anniversary of Oberlin 
College Alumni last June, Professor Savage was awarded 
the Medal for Notable Service to that institution. He 
is the sixth person to have received this special recog- 
nition. 

Mr. Savage’s contributions both to his college and to 
his profession have been outstanding. He received his 
professional training at Oberlin College and later at Har- 
vard University. For many years, until his retirement 
from active duties in 1935, he served as Professor of 
Physical Education and Director of Athletics at his orig- 
inal school, Oberlin College. He was one of the first men 
connected with athletics in the United States to have 
faculty ranking, and in this capacity he strove for stand- 
ards that would bring to athletics an educational status 
and remove from it as much as possible the influences of 
commercialism. In keeping with his broad ideals for 
athletics he was always interested in any movement which 
would enroll the students as active participants. He was 
not content with permitting the mass of students to be 
satisfied with the vicarious role of spectators. 

As evidence of his interest in athletics, he was for 
twenty-two years a member of the American Intercol- 
legiate Rules Committee and also served in 1924 and 
1928 on the Olympic Games Committee. 

In other fields, Dr. Savage was a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee of Fifty on Social Hygiene, the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, and 
the Committee on Physical Education and Athletics of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

In physical education circles, Dr. Savage has held 
many state, district, and national offices. He was Pres- 
ident of the Mid-West Society of Physical Education in 


1920-21 and of the American Physical Education Asso. 
ciation from 1926-1928. 

It is impressive to recount these contributions of Dr 
Savage to his chosen profession. It is both an honor to 
him personally and to physical education that he has 
been given such distinction by the college with which his 
work was associated. Such appreciation from outside his 
own field is an unusual recognition of important wor 
well done. 


wow and then an article in the Joup. 
Miss Perrin NAL especially strikes the readery 


Rings the fancy. Judging by the immediate te. 
Bell sponse to the article by Miss Ethg 

Perrin, printed in November, we must 
rate it high in any popularity choice. Usually an article 
reminiscent in nature pleases in particular the older mem. 
bers of a profession who have a special interest in jt 
because of long friendship or professional association 
with the author or because of personal familiarity with 
the conditions and situations described. In this case, 
however, the younger teachers as well as the older have 
taken pains to express their approval. From the Editor’s 
standpoint, this article is a challenge to others to write 
of our profession and of our work and successes in a 
human interest way. The story of Miss Perrin’s experi- 
ences throughout her professional career proves convinc- 
ingly how much the factors of personality, a sense of 
humor, ability to size up human nature, the courage to 
meet emergency, and the insight to seize opportunity play 
in personal success in life. These are the things apt to 
be overlooked in loading the student with scientific back- 
ground and teaching methods. 

The unusual number of plaudits for Miss Perrin’s story 
in the short time since it has been published calls for 
editorial recognition. It is a distinctive article, one filled 
with the personality of a gifted woman leader in our pro- 
fession who met life with a challenge and overcame one 
by one the obstacles that confronted her. Moreover, it 
is timeless, as the situations that are described could find 
the same human responses today even though new situa- 
tions are now being met. Anyone who overlooked this 
article before now has this reminder to read it. 








































> LOOKING through the earliest rec- 
A Bit of ords of the Association, some inter- 
Membership esting facts have come to light. The 
History records for membership in the year 1888 

show the names of Dr. William G. An- 
derson, Dr. James Huff McCurdy, Mr. J. Blake Hillyer, 
Mr. William E. Day, Mr. Henry S. Anderson, Dr. Del § 
phine Hanna, Mr. Lory Prentiss, Dr. Joseph E. Ray- 
croft, Mr. William A. Stecher, and Dr. Thomas D. Wood. 
In other words, ten members of the original organization, f 
the American Association for the Advancement of Phys § 
ical Education, founded in November, 1885, have occa F 
sion to celebrate a half century of membership in theit f 
professional association. During these fifty years the J 
Association has undergone tremendous growth and m0 f 
mentous changes. From small beginnings a large institt- 
tion has grown. We find its name first as given above, 
then the American Physical Education Association 
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(1903), next the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education (1937), and lastly, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation (1938), with a present membership total nearing 
ten thousand. 


T THE national convention of the 


Nominating Association to be held in San Fran- 
Committee cisco in April, 1939, the following offi- 
for 1938-39 cers are to be elected: President-Elect, 


and one Member-at-Large for the Gov- 

erning Board. All members of the Association are eligible 
to make nominations for these offices, and all persons so 
nominated will be given consideration. 

The Nominating Committee for 1938-39 has been ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Central District: A. O. Anderson, Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Eastern District: Paul Krimmel, Board of Education, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Mid-West District: August Pritzlaff, Board of Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Northwest District: Paul R. Washke, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 

Southern District: Dr. A. D. Browne, Louisiana State 
University, University. 

Southwest District: William R. LaPorte, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Chairman: Strong Hinman, Public Schools, 3408 Ken- 
wood, Kansas City, Missouri. 

All nominations should be sent to your district repre- 
sentative on the committee, or to the Chairman. 


VERYONE must appreciate the need 

The Essence of stability, yet we are living in an 

of Good age of speed and change. The conse- 

Teaching quent unrest and uncertainty are upset- 

ting the entire world. People are trying 

new things in the hope of finding the right thing. So in 

physical education, we have been changing from an origi- 

nal concept of body development and concomitant health 

into a program which might be called a socializing 
program. 

There is no doubt but what there was a need for im- 
proving the old methods of living and learning. In the 
economic world, great wealth had accumulated in the 
hands of the few. In education, the tendency was to spe- 
cialize rather than to think of life as a whole. In physi- 
cal education, we thought of health; we thought of de- 
veloping strength and the fortifying of the vital organs 
to withstand the rigors of a hard life. 

But important as health, strength, and vitality are— 
and of course these are the foundation of our living—still 
when we consider life as a whole we must pay due atten- 
tion to character, to inner satisfactions, to happiness, and 
to social adjustments. So the philosophers have tried to 


make improvements in education to meet these needs and 
to make education a greater preparation for living. 

It has been particularly hard for most physical direc- 
tors to realize this changing world of education. In the 
old activity program, we were supreme. Probably no 
department in American schools could boast of such fine 
demonstrations of skill and technique. Therefore, the 
progress of making this new change into a wider, more 
rationalized teaching concept has been doubly hard. 

It should be impressed upon young teachers that it is 
not a course of study—valuable as this is in guidance 
and continuity—nor is it a games program or a stunts 
program or dancing or athletics that makes our subject 
of the greatest influence on our future citizens. It is the 
teachers who conduct the lessons who in the last analysis 
are the ones who affect character, give recipes for happi- 
ness, build vitality, and teach children to live socially. 

Just as Mark Hopkins, sitting at one end of a log and 
teaching his pupils on the other end about trees and 
flowers and life has been a classical illustration of good 
teaching, so with you; expensive apparatus, fine gym- 
nasiums, or even small classes are not necessary to bring 
out the best in your pupils and make them grow in per- 
sonality and live happily and abundantly. 

We teachers must remember therefore our responsi- 
bility; we must consider the opportunity we have as 
physical directors to develop the personality, integrity, 
and stability of the pupils in our care. You will remem- 
ber that organisms are units that, changed in one func- 
tion, have consequences and reverberations throughout 
the whole of the human system. So team games have 
more effect than just the development of skills and 
strengths. The individual organisms here developed in 
teaching skills have far-reaching influence on every mem- 
ber of the team. And the psychological and individual 
adjustments of the members of the team change as the 
moods and feelings of the men vary. Coaches may get 
abominable results in personality while teaching tech- 
niques superbly. No educator would hesitate on which 
was the more important. : 

The wise teacher appraises every activity in terms of 
consequences—physical, aesthetic, intellectual, emotional, 
and social. Think this over and let us resolve in the 
distress of an age of trouble and remorse to try our best 
to serve democracy by giving a better brand of education. 

Let physical directors try to develop good character 
through right attitudes compared with wrong attitudes as 
applied to sport situations. Let them develop inner satis- 
factions through the encouragement of interests and hob- 
bies. Let them instill happiness through teaching pupils 
never to give way to temper tantrums. Thus we shall 
develop an abundant life by preparing individual pupils 
to fit into the complexities of our social and political 
system.—By Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation, Public Schools, Newark, N.J. 





AG Merry Christmas and A Happy New Bear To Vou All ~ 
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E, ALONG with many other men in physical 
W cise, have often wondered about modern 

dance. What is it? Where is it going? Is it to 
be a definite part of the physical education picture of 
the future? 

Before going any further with this article, it might be 
well to state that before viewing the modern dance as 
extensively and as intensively as possible, we knew little 
about it. After viewing modern dance upon any occasion 
which presented itself, and on many other occasions 
when the opportunity was sought out, we know still less 
than: we thought we did when the quest was started. 
However, the writer will confess to being very much in- 
terested in modern dance, though not a little confused; 
interested because there appears much to be said for it 
and its place in physical education; confused because of 
the difficulty encountered in refining modern dance into 
terms comparable and applicable to other physical edu- 
cation activities. The fact that “modern dance” is used 
to name this dance, for want of a better name, gives 
some indication of the lack of descriptive terminology 
which a lay person could understand. 

This same lack of a common basis for descriptive 
terms seems apparent among those leaders who have been 
responsible for the development of modern dance in 
America. But since it has become a part of the physical 
education program, it would seem that the men in phys- 
ical education should learn something about it. 


ODERN dance, to the writer, appears to be a clear, 
well-conceived method of portraying an idea or 
presenting a picture using body movement as the me- 
dium. Usually the dance is composed first as a total, 
self-contained expression, with the music following. But 
this process follows a long technical preparation during 
which the student builds a vocabulary of movement with 
which to compose. To a coach, this is readily understand- 
able. It would be as logical to turn on a victrola and say 
to the dancers, “dance!” as it would be for the coach of 
a basketball team to throw out a basketball and tell the 
players to “go out and make baskets.” The approach 
seems much the same in both instances, in that a pains- 
taking period of training in the fundamentals must be 
undergone by the aspirant. In each instance, hours upon 
hours of the most demanding effort are spent in perfect- 
ing to some degree the fundamentals of the activity. 
From the individual fundamentals the student progresses 
to the group. The difference seems to be that more flexi- 


This paper is submitted by the Dance Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


A Coach Looks at Modern Dance 


By 
JAMES MORRISON 


Nebraska State Teacher College, Wayne 


bility obtains within the modern dance group. It may 
contain any number of performers depending upon the 
kind of dance being composed. Our team sports have an 
unvarying number, although there have been many times 
when a football coach has wished for something like a 
7-3-3 defense when playing against a team with an out- 
standing passing attack. 

Few coaches can catch a play in its entirety and detail 
the first time they see it. Few dance critics and dancers 
can view a dance once and get the picture presented in 
its detail and entirety. In both instances, the intention 
or general view will undoubtedly go across or register the 
first time it is presented, but viewing again and again is 
usually necessary to get all of the picture, unless, in both 
cases, the play or the dance is quite simple. The tre- 
mendous gap between simple movement, to which we are 
accustomed as coaches, and the complex movements of 
the advanced dance group is hard for many of us to com- 
prehend. To those of us accustomed to movement within 
certain limits, advanced modern dance movements, on 
first view, appear to be distorted. However, the move- 
ment of the modern dancer loses this impression of dis- 
tortion when viewed several times even by the uniniti- 
ated. To those coaching interschool sports, these move- 
ments—even the most unusual of them—seem anatoni- 
cally sound—so sound, in fact, that one football coach 
was heard asking an outstanding teacher of the dance in 
detail about the method she used in strengthening the 
knees and ankles to withstand the strains of modern 
dance. 





ANY of us in physical education have been asking, 
“Where is modern dance going?” Under no ci- 
cumstances would any dance enthusiast attempt to an- 
swer this question. How preposterous, then, for an out- 
sider to prognosticate! True it is, though, that many 
followers of the dance think it may and is to some extent 
profiting by the example established by interschool 
sports. There are many excellent coaching schools avail- 
able to the teacher of interschool sports all over the coun- 
try. Various systems and styles of play may be studied 
by the coach. It is thus possible for the teachers of ath- 
letics to study the methods of coaches who have had 


. outstanding success in the various sports. This particular 


movement in the field of interschool sports has been 

largely responsible for a nation-wide basic and funda- 

mental concept of the aims and objectives of the inter- 

school sport as a phase of physical education. How 

reasonable then, that dance teachers be given the chance 
(Continued on Page 640) 
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Umpiring Must Keep Pace with Hockey 


MARTHA GABLE 


Chairman, Committee in Umpiring 
U.S. F.H.A. 


ard of play, and to increase the enjoyment derived 

from playing. This is particularly true in hockey, be- 
cause of the wide degree of discretionary power allowed 
to umpires. 

The United States Field Hockey Association is at- 
tempting to set up, through its umpiring committee, rat- 
ing centers which will supply increasing numbers of com- 
petent officials wherever hockey is played. At present, 
twenty-five centers are carrying on this work. 

The chief problem confronting the committee is the 
matter of distances between centers. In order to lend 
assistance to comparatively isolated areas, funds have 
been appropriated for an extension program. Last sea- 
son, Miss Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, State University of Iowa, traveled for 
three weeks in Colorado, Utah, California, and Texas as 
the representative of the Umpiring Committee. As a re- 
sult, fifteen hundred people were contacted, twenty-one 
ratings were given, and two new umpiring centers were 
established. 

This type of service is offered to any area where there 
is a need for umpire training and rating, and where there 
is no center within a practical distance. 

In addition to the extension work, the committee con- 
ducts each year five umpiring conferences in the various 
sections of the Association, under the Sectional Umpiring 
Chairmen. These conferences aim to contribute to 
hockey education through a program of rules discussions, 
demonstration of rules changes, demonstration umpiring, 
coaching and rating of umpires, and discussions of umpir- 
ing and hockey problems. Coaches, players, and umpires 
over a wide area are invited to these affairs, which during 
the past three years have been well attended. 

Another problem in the development of an adequate 
supply of umpires is a means of stimulating interest in 
umpiring among coaches and players. 

The intramural rating for student players in schools 
and colleges was established this year to encourage play- 
ers to learn to umpire early in their hockey careers. 

At is hoped that this opportunity for student training 
will be used to advantage, that it will lead to a more 
general knowledge of umpiring, and that it will produce 
increasing numbers of candidates for advanced ratings 
later on. 

In closing, the following statements are emphasized: 
There is a need for hockey umpires because of the rapid 
spread of the game; umpiring experience is valuable be- 


¥ ANY sport, good officiating tends to raise the stand- 


This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial 
Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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cause it develops a thorough understanding of the rules 
and their interpretation. Therefore, if you coach or play, 
why not perform a service to the game and to yourself by 
learning to umpire? 


How to Become a Rated Umpire 


1. Contact the chairman of the nearest umpiring cen- 
ter (See National Guide). If distance is prohibitive, con- 
tact the national chairman. 

2. Study the rules carefully. 

3. Practice umpiring at every opportunity, and seek 
criticism. 

4. Apply for trial as soon as possible, as the experience 
is valuable. 

5. Take frequent re-trials, if necessary. Don’t give up! 


Suggestions to Judges of Hockey Umpires 


The Umpiring Committee of the United States Field 
Hockey Association is attempting to bring about a 
greater degree of uniformity in the conducting of trials 
for ratings. Although the variation in judging standards 
cannot be eliminated completely, because of the individ- 
ual judgment involved, it is believed that a standard pro- 
cedure may lead to a more uniform basis on which to 
judge. With this thought in mind, the following judging 
suggestions are made regarding the conduct of trials: 

1. Introduce candidates to the judges and permit can- 
didates to ask questions before the trial. 


2. At least three judges should see each candidate at 
a trial. It is suggested that the judges change ends at 
half time, so that each candidate is seen by as many 
judges as possible. If two judges are on one side of the 
field, they may find it easier for one to watch play be- 
tween the 50-yard line and the 25-yard line, and the 
other between the 25-yard line and the goal line. 

3. Remarks of judges should not be heard by candi- 
dates or spectators. Candidates usually are super-sensi- 
tive, and discussions behind them may be disconcerting. 

4. If it is possible, friendly criticism should be given 
at half time and at the end of the trial. Care must be 
exercised to keep a true balance between favorable and 
unfavorable criticism. If an umpire is quite good, the 
mentioning of her mistakes only may discourage her, 
while overencouragement of a poor umpire may make 
failure seem unreasonable. In case of failure, constructive 
criticism should be sent to the candidates so that they 
will understand their shortcomings and will feel encour- 
aged to try again. Criticism should also be given to those 
who qualify for ratings. 

(Continued on Page 642) 
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on the premise that gymnastics is 

a worth-while sport and that the 
learning and practicing of highly co- 
ordinated and satisfying movements 
on the bars, rings, horses, and mats 
is a thing to be encouraged as good 
physical education, we are fundamen- 
tally of one mind. Our problem, 
however, at once becomes evident. 
The sport must be vitalized in order 
to attract other supporters and par- 
ticipants. It is my purpose in this 
article to point out in part how this 
can be accomplished. 

Experience in other sports, I be- 
lieve, has taught us that spectator 
interest in reasonable amounts is a 
life-giving tonic to any activity. 
Vicarious participation in sports 
should be encouraged both as a re- 
creative activity for the spectator and 
as a stimulus for the active partici- 
pant to persevere in his practice and 
excel in his performance. What is 
the present status of this phase of 
gymnastics? 

Even though in some parts of the 
country competitive gymnastics is 
well attended, we can scarcely claim 
that as a nation of sports fans we 
are to any noticeable degree attracted 
by a “gymnastic meet.” You no 
doubt have in mind, as I do, many 
occasions when parents and relatives 
who have attended a meet were 
scarcely numerous enough to swell 
the spectator ranks to proportions 
equal in number to the group of com- 
peting athletes. Of course some inter- 
collegiate gymnastic contests attract 
“crowds” of several hundreds, and in 
at least one large city the inter- 
high school meets draw almost as 
well as an average basketball game. 
As a whole, though, the situation 
cannot be classed as satisfactory, es- 
pecially when the spectators at even 
the National A.A.U. Championships 
can usually be counted in hundreds. 
To what cause can we lay this lack 
of interest in gymnastics? 

It is my opinion that we must look 
for an explanation of this situation 


|’ you are ready to agree with me 


Spectator Aid for Gymnastic Meets 


elsewhere than in the nature of gym- 
nastics itself. It would be hard to 
convince me that the sight of highly 
trained, well coordinated, and hand- 
somely developed athletes striving 
most earnestly to: perform intricate, 
daring, and difficult combinations on 
the apparatus or mats, in the smooth- 
est and most rhythmic manner pos- 
sible, should be anything but pleas- 
ing to the same man who enjoys the 
graceful movements of the diver, the 
hurdler, or the ball-player. Neither 
is it logical to assume that the thrill 
of competition cannot be strongly felt 
in a contest of strength and skill on 
the flying rings, or other apparatus, 
as in the events of track and field or 
swimming, both by the contestant 
and the observer in the bleachers. The 
fact that persons who do occasionally 
come to watch a gymnastics meet 
are not completely pleased, and cer- 
tainly are not greatly thrilled by the 
competition, is evidenced by their 
failure to come a second time or even, 
in many cases, to sit out the present 
meet. In my opinion this is not due 
to the nature of gymnastics but is an 
evidence that it has not been pre- 
sented in the manner, or the amount, 
desired. 

It would therefore seem that the 
first step toward putting a new vigor 
in gymnastics would be to determine 
the reasons for the lack of spectator 
interest and adopt effective remedies. 
To that end I offer at least a partial 
list of such reasons that have come 
to my attention and a description of 
a few of the remedies that have been, 
or could be, attempted. 

It is an almost universal complaint 
of even the enthusiastic fans who 
attend gymnastic contests that the 
meets are too long and therefore be- 
come tiresome. Most of them it 
seems are dragged out over an inter- 
val nearly double that ordinarily 
consumed by a sports event. This 
is brought about by some or all of a 
number of causes which can, in most 
cases, be eliminated. Only by elimi- 
nation of these causes can we avoid 


If your gymnastic team is dis. 
pirited due to a lack of spectato, 
interest, it will pay you to read 
the practical suggestions fo 
building up spectator support 
offered by 


CHARLES J. KEENEY 


Coach of Gymnastic Team 
University of California 
Berkeley 














distressingly long performances and 
the handicap that they impose on the 
popularity of gymnastics. 

It often happens that an attempt 
is made to include too many competi- 
tors in a single meet. The number 
of contestants should be strictly 
limited in any meet intended to be 
interesting to spectators. Qualify- 
ing meets make this possible without 
being unfair to anyone. Four contes- 
tants from each squad in each event 
in an inter-squad meet should be suf- 
ficient. In an individual champion- 
ship meet the field should be nar- 
rowed to six or eight in each event for 
the finals. Even further limitation 
could be made if other measures to 
shorten the meet cannot be applied 
for any reason. 

Elimination of many details can, 
of course, be made by careful plan- 
ning prior to the meet, including 
pre-meet instruction for judges, score- 
keepers, and other assistants; ar- 
rangement of apparatus so that a 
minimum of moving during the meet 
is necessary; provision for prompt 
arrival of officials and contestants, 
and the checking of necessary details 
such as emery paper, chalk, score 
sheets, etc., to see that everything 
is in proper place. 

The time allowed between events 
for warm-up of the competitors is 
another delay that can be done away 
with by careful planning. Contes- 


tants can be instructed that they are 
to get their warm-up trials com- 
pleted, if any are desired, during the 
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course of the previous event. To 
make it possible for them to do so it 
is necessary to plan both the order 
of events and the placing of the 
apparatus with this end in mind. 
It is also helpful in facilitating this 
to arrange the order of individuals 
in each event so that those who are 
in the following event as well will 
finish their turns some time before 
the conclusion of the event, and 
thus have time to take a trial at 
the next piece of apparatus before 
competition on it actually begins. 

Another step that can be taken 
to cut down on the length of meets 
is the elimination of! the events that 
seem the least interesting, least bene- 
ficial, and least popular with com- 
petitors. Thus in our triangular, or 
all conference meets, we will not com- 
pete next season in the Indian Club 
swinging event or the free-floor- 
exercise. Whether such amputation 
will be satisfactory or not is of course 
a matter of conjecture, but person- 
ally, I am of the opinion that the 
health of the sport will profit thereby. 

Probably the most effective method 
of shortening a meet is to run two 
events simultaneously during part or 
all of the meet. This method can be 
used to excellent advantage if suffi- 
cient expert judges are available; if 
the equipment to keep the public 
informed of progress in the event 
(see description of equipment later 
in this article) is possessed in 
sufficient quantities; and if the 
inconvenience caused the contes- 
tants who are thereby forced to 
compete in two events at the same 
time, is not excessive. The extent 
to which all-round competitors can be 
juggled to avoid effectively being 
called on two pieces of apparatus 
simultaneously or consecutively is a 
factor which deserves prime consid- 
eration in any attempt to double up 
on events. In many cases it has been 
found that certain events can be run 
in pairs without handicapping any 
contestants or confusing the judges or 
spectators. When this can be done 
much time will be saved. 

Even more important in attract- 
ing and holding an audience than the 
length or brevity of an event are its 
intensity and intelligibility. In other 
words, the event that does not reach 
for and catch the interest of the 
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A homemade informative scoreboard which keeps spectators informed constantly as to 


the progress of the gymnastic meet. 


Words and numbers are on detachable cards which 


are placed as fast as decisions come to the scorekeeper. Competitors’ names are in colors 


which indicate their affiliation. 
the decimal. 


spectator is too long before it begins, 
while the event that grasps and holds 
his attention and makes him feel 
himself vitally affected by its prog- 
ress and final outcome, can be of 
considerable duration without becom- 
ing boresome. How can we in gym- 
nastics establish this important tie 
between watcher and doer? How 
can gymnastic meets be made vital 
to the audience so that they will at- 
tract and thrill large crowds? 
Methods used in other sports to ac- 
complish the same purpose furnish 
possible answers. 

Most important, it seems, is to 
stress the competitive side of the 
sport. In order to do this effectively 
it is necessary to use many devices 
to keep the spectators informed at all 
times as to the exact standings of 
the competing teams and of the indi- 
viduals in the event in progress. Two 
such devices which we have used are 


The last number in each column is in red to indicate 


the informative scoreboards. One of 
these is simply a board with a column 
for each competing team on which is 
kept the running team score. This 
is done by changing the numbers on 
the pegs at the conclusion of each 
event. 

The second informative board (see 
illustration) is one on which can be 
hung in the proper places the name 
of the event in progress, the names of 
the competitors in order of appear- 
ance, the judges’ points scored by the 
individual on each exercise, the total 
judges’ points scored, and the place 
earned. This information is hung on 
the board as the event progresses so 
that the audience and competitors can 
follow the progress in detail, antici- 
pate and recognize success or failure, 
and know the final result just as 
soon as the particular event is con- 
cluded. 

(Continued on Page 647) 
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Knowledge Tests 


differentiate between (a) health status, (b) health 

practice, and (c) health knowledge. 

Measurement of health status has progressed far from 
the crude, subjective observations employed some years 
ago. Approximation of health status involves weighing 
and measuring, testing visual and auditory acuity, esti- 
mating nutritional adequacy, cardiac function, body me- 
chanics, and disease susceptibility. We will leave such 
fields of investigation to the medical examiner, and pro- 
ceed to things that are within the grasp of the teacher 
and principal. 

Health practices involve not only health habits, but 
also skills related to the preservation of life. Such skills 
are developed in the following units of instruction: first 
aid; child care; safety in controlling machines (especially 
automobiles) ; homemaking proficiencies, involving prepa- 
ration of meals, selection of hygienic furnishing, care of 
the sick, etc. The testing of such skills involves judgment 
of facility in accomplished performance based on fixed 
standards. 

Health habits may be conveniently divided into (a) 
personal habits, such as cleanliness; (b) school habits, 
such as posture; and (c) home habits, such as rest, diet, 
and recreation. These are best tested through observation, 
inspection (a “formal” kind of observation), and ques- 
tionnaires. While objectivity is quite low, usefulness of 
such means is rather high. Self-checking such health prac- 
tices, while interesting and motivating, is hardly to be 
considered reliable. 


l" TESTING the health of school children one must 


¥ is in the field of health knowledge testing that we are 
apt to make most of our mistakes; both in test con- 
struction and in interpretation of the results. Says one 
authority, “It is relatively easy to measure the pupils’ 
health knowledge. Knowledge from the fields of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, and knowledge of the skills necessary 
in activities relating to health are of particular concern 
in the tests of health knowledge. It should be kept in 
mind that when one tests for knowledge, the results should 
be evaluated only in terms of knowledge. Such results are 
in no way a measure of conduct and should not be con- 
fused as such.” ? 

This is a rather meager outcome for carefully prepared 
tests. Are we testing only health knowledge? Another 
authority intimates otherwise. “Health is dependent upon 
many factors besides knowledge. Among these are atti- 
tudes and habits. At the same time, knowledge of facts 


1J. F. Williams and F. B. Shaw, Methods and Materials of Health 
Education (Nelson, 1935) pp. 258-259. 
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Supervisor of Physical and Health Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools; 


Lecturer in Hygiene, Temple University 


in regard to health is no doubt of considerable impor- 
tance in promoting right attitudes and habits.”? To 
what extent this promotion takes place depends largely 
on the questions that make up the test. Among the better 
known tésts of this nature used in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools one might mention the Gates-Strang 
Health Knowledge Test; the Public School Achievement 
Tests (Orleans and Sealy); the Franzen Health Educa- 
tion Tests (for fifth- and sixth-grade children); the 
Moore-Cottle Tests, (used in certain high schools in 
Massachusetts); the Kilander Health Knowledge Test 
(Panzer College); the Conrad-Meister Health Aptitude 
Test (Temple University); and the Philadelphia Public 
School Survey Tests in Health Education (grades 5A 
to 9B inclusive). 


HE values of testing health knowledge may be divided 

into those that aid the teacher, and those that aid the 
supervisor. Among the teacher-values we find the follow- 
ing: 

a) The discovery of individual pupil-needs. 

b) The possible prediction of individual and class ap- 
titudes as related to health practices and skills. 

c) The check of class accomplishment in terms of es- 
sential knowledges; thus showing need (or not) of empha- 
sis, review, and re-teaching. 

Although it is said that there is very little relation 
between what one believes, what one prefers, and what 
one actually does;* nevertheless, low achievement in 
these tests must mean “small acquaintance with health 
factors and small enthusiasm for health activities.” We 
can assume, possibly, that favorable attitudes are recipro- 
cal with aptitudes for healthful conduct. 

The values of testing as related to supervision of health 
education in a large city are briefly these: 

a) The comparison of school and class achievement in 
relation to expectancy based on I.Q. and previous achieve- 
ments in health information tests. 

b) Such comparisons will undoubtedly uncover strik- 
ing differences in total achievement, status achievement 
(cf. parallel grades in elementary and junior high school 
organization), and other differences too numerous to 
mention in this short discussion. 

c) Analysis of individual question scores and category 
groupings (e.g., structure, function, first aid, accident 

2L. J. Brueckner and E. O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teach- 


ing (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931) p. 583. ; 
3 Report of Joint Committee, “Health Education,” (1930) p. 150. 
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prevention, personal hygiene, etc.) will point to the 
necessity of improved supervisory help in teaching those 
items which are low in accomplishment. 

d) Analysis of results also aids the supervisor in in- 
dicating which schools and classes, because of several 
reasons, might need immediate or frequent follow-up 
testing of a specific objective nature. 

There are certain principles and criteria that should be 
observed in constructing health knowledge tests; some of 
them follow: 

1. The practice of positive health should be empha- 
sized rather than negative aspects of health. 

2. Knowledges related to local needs of an environ- 
mental, racial, or social nature should be included. 

3. Knowledge of functional significance rather than 
knowledge of terms should be stressed. 

4. All elements in the wording of the questions that 
reduce objectivity should be carefully eliminated, e.g., 
sentence structure and vocabulary which are strange to 
the pupils of the grade to be tested. 

5. Harmful misinformation contained in the distract- 
ing or “not true” elements should be guarded against, 
e.g., “Iodine can be safely used in first-aid treatment of 
injuries to the eyes, skin, mouth, nose.’”’ Of course, im- 
mediate correction of answers following the test tends 
to obviate this danger. 

6. Judgment and choice of conduct in problem situa- 
tions is possibly of greater health significance than simple 
recognition of correct answers. 

7. The detection of belief in prevalent “health” super- 
stitions is probably best handled through the false or 
true technique, rather than the best answer or comple- 
tion type of question; e.g., “Cooking foods in aluminum 
utensils predisposes to cancer.” 

8. Tests should be more than a collection of questions. 
The questions should show some vestige of connection 
which integrates the whole test. They should be tried out 
experimentally for estimation of comprehension. 

Raymond Franzen, in his scholarly monograph on 
health education tests, insists that “the modes of testing 
must include all the psychological responses basic to 
conduct that is valuable for the protection and promotion 
of good health.” * This is fine, if the children tested are 
reasonably familiar with the many testing techniques; 
but in the intermediate grades, this is seldom the case. 

It should be realized by all teachers in health educa- 
tion that the purpose of objective tests is not limited 
to fact-finding. The properly constructed test, lending 
itself to economical administration and ease in marking 
may be stimulating and challenging to most of the pupils 
in the class. By its nature, this type of test in health edu- 
cation, as in other subject fields, surpasses the “essay” 
type in rapidity of administration and marking; and in 
the satisfaction that the student derives from accom- 
plishing a vastly increased content scope. These tests 
lend themselves readily to self-checking and exchange- 
marking devices. 


4Raymond Franzen, Health Education Tests, (American Child 
Health Association, 1929) now procurable through the National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D.C. 
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In health knowledge testing in the intermediate grades 
we have more success with the multiple-choice or best 
answer technique than with the matching, master list, 
and false or true type of questions. While all these may 
be classed as recognition types, the children seem to 
recognize the true choice more readily in the multiple 
choice than in the others. In a comprehensive achieve- 
ment test for more mature students, we would be inclined 
to agree with Franzen, and employ several testing tech- 
niques to estimate better the students’ ability to grasp 
relationships. 


HE true-false form was very popular at one time; 
but considerable opprobrium has been attached to it 
because of the guessing element and the commonness of 
ambiguity. In using this type of test for health informa- 
tion, all controversial or doubtful issues must be avoided. 
One authority states that true-false statements should 
not be snatched from the textbook content or lecture 
notes; and that good true-false statements which are un- 


‘ ambiguous are secured only after careful consideration.® 


The following are a few challenging false-true state- 
ments used in upper grade tests: 

1. “Lack of iodine in a diet may be responsible for a 
type of thyroid gland enlargement.” 

2. “Alcohol increases the warmth of the body on a 
cold day.” 

3. “Frequent gargling and spraying are proven means 
of avoiding ‘colds.’ ” 

4. “Constipation is the greatest cause of organic dis- 
ease.” 

It can be seen by these samples that the word “recog- 
nition” does not completely describe the mental operation 
involved in answering the questions correctly. 

In constructing multiple-choice or best answer ques- 
tions in health information, the “distractors’” must be 
plausible and not absurd. Great care must be exercised 
to prevent ambiguity. The teacher making this type of 
test is frequently guilty of including fallacies or out- 
moded and formerly accepted beliefs. 

For example: “A wound caused by a rusty nail should 
be 

a) made to bleed, then bandaged 
b) covered with salve and bandage 
c) washed and a tourniquet applied 
d) washed and exposed to air.” 

None of these treatments is adequate. Furthermore, 
rust is not intrinsically dangerous; but the presence of 
bacillus tetanus spores or gas gangrene vibria make a 
puncture wound a serious liability. 

In a recent test we included “stunting growth” as an 
aged and moss-covered distractor in a “tobacco-effect” 
question. It was surprising to find that some of our 
teachers still misinform their pupils in spite of up-to-date 
textbooks and courses of study. 

Objective tests of the “recall” type used in health 
education, while not exercising choice, have the advan- 

(Continued on Page 644) 








5 Richardson, Russell, Stalnaker, and Thurstone, Manual of Ex- 
amination Methods, (University of Chicago Bookstore, 1933). 
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UTHORITIES say that good English is really a 
A combination of the best points from all sections 
of the country; that is, it should have the 
melody of the South without the drawl, the precision 
of the East without its tension, and the vigor of the 
West without its abruptness. So in dance I believe that 
there is a very real and important contribution, strong 
and direct and clearly its own, from each section of the 
country. 

To understand my point of view, I take you back 
for a moment to the post-war period when there was 
a change in the standards of living and thinking. We 
had then two kinds of dance; exquisite, superficial ballet 
and Grecian barefoot, filled with an artificial sentimen- 


A paper presented in a lecture-recital before the Central District 
Association, March, 1938, Minneapolis. 


The photographs on these pages are reproduced from motion pictures of the University 
of Wichita Dance Group in a performance of Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony. 





The Dance of the 
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HILDEGARDE LEW\s 


University of Wichita 


tality. We could use neither, for believing in dance as 
an art form we wished to create the thing which was 
our own. These were too remote from life itself. Oy 
reaction to the first was merely to discard it as being 
too delicate and wholly inadequate. To the second we 
formed a complete reaction to all things which contained 
any beautiful sentiment. 

The first dance revolutionists wished 
to say only hard, cruel things—things they 
had actually suffered during the war, to be 
sure, but which gave to dance a brooding, 
morose character. When audiences refused 
this because they were ready to forget war 
and its sadness, the dancers turned to 
machinery. They could not have one bit 
of sentiment in their work, so they tried 
to be animate nuts and bolts and attempted 
to make very correct, concise, choreograph- 
ical patterns. The fallacy here lay in the 
fact that unfortunately, or should I say 
fortunately, the human body is created on 
curves. All of this, as you see, was too 
conscious to be fine art. The revolutionists 
were too coldly deliberate. They were 
afraid to be the least bit esthetic, which 
was only natural. The war had left us very 
conscious of false relations and for the 
time had destroyed our finer perceptions 
to loveliness and beauty. 

But the Middle West did not adopt 
these radical conceptions for its own. We 
carefully felt our way. The pioneer spirit 
is deep within us and we wished to dis- 
cover things for ourselves. All of our phys- 
ical frontiers have been conquered but we 
still have many cultural ones. I believe 
we have courage and great strength and 
that we will eventually say the thing which 
we exactly want to say, not in imitation of 
others or what they might expect of us. 
And in this instance we have been just a 
little ahead of the heady revolutionists 
because we are not afraid of sentiment. 
True sentiment and the grave realities of 
life have always been our first and great- 
est heritage. 

Thackeray said, “Without sentiment 
there would be no flavor to life.” And so 
do I believe that without a real sentiment 
to voice in its movement ,there would be 
no flavor to dance. 
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Middle West 


In our fields of physical education we are teaching 
our young people the joy of healthful living. Modern 
Dance teaches in addition the joy of creative living— 
that additional quality of the spirit which makes fine 
thoughtful people ready to face all situations and experi- 
ences with minds open and eager to solve and adjust 
intelligently. 

With such high ideals in view our next great concern 
was how to teach them. This was and is a grave prob- 
lem, and I believe one which you are all meeting in one 
way or another in your various situations. Because we 
have found a workable plan I wanted you 
to know about it. Our Wichita Concert 
Group is composed of people who wish in 
the finest sense of the word to be creative 
teachers of “new dance”; to keep pace 
with the ideal, believing that—if it is to be 
retained as an alive and growing art— 
dance must in each place it finds itself 
flourishing, be taught with the material at 
hand of both student and environment. 
This means, I repeat, there must be crea- 
tive teachers. We have placed ourselves 
under the severe discipline of concert work 
for the sole purpose of so saturating our- 
selves with dance that our problems of 
teaching will be met with answers from 
our own bodies through their dance experi- 
ence. With our various occupations taking 
so much of our thought and time and 
energy this has not been an easy task we 
have set ourselves. But I feel our hours 
of work will eventually bring forth many 
of our own immediate answers and thus 
will more than justify their effort. For 
our concert this spring all the modern 
dancers in the University classes and 
Orchesis and Concert Groups have joined 
forces and will dance the Tschaikowsky 
Sixth Symphony. 

Professor Beiswanger' of Monticello 
College says that the modern dancer can 
say anything she wishes, from a comment 
on a piece of string to one on the Spanish 
war. 

Now, every creature has a beat of 
movement. Not only that, but he also has 
a rhythmical life thought, whether or not 
he is aware of its existence. Curt Sachs, 
in his book, World History of the Dance, 
states, “Dance lives at once in time and 
space. Unlike the other arts the creator 
and the thing created, the artist and the 
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work, are still one and the same thing. The dance in its 
essence is simply life on a higher level.” 


And so a symphony in music or a symphony in dance 
—each may be so pure in form they really need say 
nothing else. But since dance itself may be life, so we 
may in turn dance the exigencies of life which sweep 
into our horizon. The Tschaikowsky Sixth Symphony is 
really only a conscious affirmation of aliveness which as 
an experience I hope will send each dancer away with 
a new awareness of her potentialities. 


The symphony opens with a processional which is 
really only a step upon the threshold of experience, per- 
haps not even a conscious one. Then the quiet knowl- 
edge sent forth by the leaders that they are truly aware 
for the first time that they were born with leadership 
qualifications, is followed by the forceful statement of 
the whole group, the group believing that they are quali- 

(Continued on Page 644) 
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THE BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 
Wiu1am L. Hucues, Ph.D., Editor and Collaborator ‘ 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Football Basket Ball 


by W. Grenn Kittincer, M.A. by Cuartes “STRETCH” Murpny, M.A. 
Director of Athletics, West Chester (Pa.) State Basket Ball Coach, Bristol (Conn.) Boys Club 


Teachers College 
Track and Field 


Baseball 

by Dantet E. JESSEE, M.A. by Ray M. Concer, M.A. 

Baseball Coach, Trinity College, Hartford, Director of Recreational Activities, Penn State 
College 


Conn. 


Hailed as the most practical book ever published on sports, this new contribution should be in every 
coach’s library. Written by men who have had experience in both coaching and playing, it meets and 
answers the problems confronting the coach today. It is ideally suited for use as a text in coaching courses 
and instructors should write for examination copies immediately. Orders indicate that The Book of Major 
Sports will be the best-seller of all books on sport. 8vo. Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS, AND RATTLES 


Primitive Percussion Instruments for Modern Use 
by BrerNArp S. MAson, Ph.D. 

Editor of The Camping Magazine, Author of Primitive and Pioneer Sports, 

Co-author of Social Games for Recreation, Active Games and Contests, etc. 
Our talented author outdoes himself in this new and appealing book. He narrates the history of drums, 
tom-toms and rattles, describes how to make them out of ordinary materials and suggests how and where 
they may be used in recreational programs. The book is of particular interest to dancing teachers, craft 
teachers and musicians. The text is superbly illustrated with line drawings and, incidentally, it is one of 
the most beautiful books we have ever published. Large 8vo. Cloth Illustrated $2.50 


THE NEW PLAY AREAS 


Prepared by GEorGE D. BUTLER 
For The National Recreation Association 
In keeping with advances made in modern recreation, the author has entirely revised and rewritten his 
standard work on Play Areas. The architect, athletic director and administrator will find this book 
invaluable in laying plans for the future. The Chapters are: Essential Features, Common Types of Play- 
ground Apparatus, Pools, Structures, Equipment and Supplies, Areas for Games and Sports, The Children’s 
Playground, The Neighborhood Playfield, The Athletic Field, Landscape Design and Development, Prep- 
aration of Play Areas for Winter Use, Appendices, Index. Quarto Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


SONGS AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Words and Music by HELEN C. KNOWLEs 
Photographs by RutH ALEXANDER NICHOLS 


Here is a book that is at once an inspiration and practical help to teachers and the children themselves. 
Each song in the book is illustrated by one of Mrs. Nichols’ beautiful and artistic photographs. The music 
is simple, the words understandable and the unity with the photographs makes the book unique in its field. 
Pre-school and kindergarten teachers will find it consistently in use by the children themselves. 


Quarto Cloth Illustrated Music $1.50 
FIST PUPPETRY 


by Davin FrepricK MILLicAN 
Fist Puppetry embodies not only the art of the theatre but also the craft of making things. This complete 
handbook tells how to make fist puppets, costumes, scenery and the puppet theatre and also explains how 
to adapt plays and includes the action for ten representative productions. The Chapters are: Logical Places 
for Puppets, The Fist Puppet and How It Is Operated, Selecting and Adapting a Play for Puppets, Making 
the Head, The Costume, The Puppet Booth, The Production of a Puppet Show, Ten Puppet Plays, Bibli- 
ography, Index. 12mo. Cloth Illustrated $1.50 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN,SOCIAL DANCING 


by EpitH BALLWEBBER 
Illustrated by Peg Sidle 


Famed for her teaching, the author has put into book form the underlying principles and forms of social 
dancing so that both teacher and student will have a complete understanding of the positions, steps, com- 
binations and sequences which sre presented. The text is graphically illustrated by use of clever feet 
diagrams. The Contents: /ntroduction, Abbreviations and Definitions of Terms, Key to Diagrams, Musical 
Rhythms, Presentation of Material, Social Dance Positions, Leading and Following, Foundation Steps, 
Separate Social Dance Combinations, Sequences, Etiquette of the Dance Floor, Social Dance Mixers, Lesson 
Plans, Index. Quarto Cloth [llustrated $2.50 


RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN 
nd ty Mie a tien 


This collection of rhythms, formerly published in three separate paper pamphlets as Rhythms for Children 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, have now been collected in this single volume. Thousands of teachers are using this material, 
and it is hoped that, now it is one velume, it will be more practical to use. New rhythms have been added 
so that the teacher will have a more complete variety. The book is bound in plastic binding, thus making 
it convenient for piano use. 8vo. Plastic Binding Music $1.25 
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TEACHABLE MOMENTS 


A New Approach to Health 


by Jay B. Nasu, Ph.D., Professor of Education 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education and Health, 
School of Education, New York University 


Here is a book that is at once a challenge and an inspiration. The author contends that much of our 
health teaching has not only been a waste of time but also that simple basic principles of health are being 
neglected. He fears that we are making the children over health-conscious, getting them to see health 
bogeymen hiding everywhere ready to pounce upon them, fostering fear and distrust resulting in most 
unwholesome health procedures. Every health teacher, principal and administrator should read this attack 
on current health procedures. Whether or not you agree with Dr. Nash, you will find that this valuable 
contribution contains a message of vital importance. 12mo. Cloth $1.50 
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IAL 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For the Adolescent Girl in High School and College 
A Guide for Teachers in Curriculum Revision 
by Rosattnp CAssipy, Ed.D. 

Professor of Physical Education, Mills College 
The author presents a careful study of the present day girl in relation to her environment. The first part 
of the book is devoted to exploring adolescent needs and to formulating understandings. Then, a method 
is suggested by which teachers may think and study together in replanning the curriculum in physical 
education. The Appendix containing case material and a Bibliography of sources conclude this stimulating 


baok. 8vo. Cloth $2.50 


GRADED LESSONS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A Program for Grades One to Six 
by GERTRUDE M. BAker, Association Professor of Physical Education 
FLORENCE M. WaArNocK, Formerly Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Grace D. CHrRIsTENSEN, Instructor of Physical Education 
All of The University of Minnesota 
This book was written for the physical education teachers and the many classroom teachers who, either 
because of inadequate background or pressure of other duties, need help in ways of proceeding with the 
physical education curriculum. The scheme of lesson planning used in this curriculum follows that which 
is generally accepted in educational circles. The authors admonish each teacher who uses the lesson plans 
to draw upon her common sense and teaching vision to adapt them to her particular group. 


8vo. Cloth $3.00 
PLAY AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Principles and Practice for Teachers 
by JoHN EIsELE DaAvis 
Veteran’s Administration Facilities, Perry Point, Md. 
Author of Principles and Practice of Recreational Therapy for the Mentally IIl. 
In this important book, the author presents the subject of play as usable material for the organization of 
effective mental hygienic practices in school. A psychology of play is developed in line with the spirit and 
recent advances of psychiatric practices in child education. The growth and development of wholesome 
mental expression is best attained through the integration of mental and bodily processes and this book 
points the way towards that goal. 8vo. Cloth $2.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PLAY ACTIVITIES 


For Girls in Junior and Senior High Schools 
by THERESE POWDERMAKER 
Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 

Illustrated by Kate Rowland 
This book offers to the Junior and Senior High School teacher a complete program of activities. Hereto- 
fore, many individual volumes had to be consulted not only for the organization of the program but also 
for the description of the activities themselves. This new contribution is virtually a ONE VOLUME LIBRARY 
of source materials, methods of teaching, organization and administration, on play activities for girls. The 
descriptions of the activities are clear and are accompanied by accurate and attractive illustrations. 


8vo. Cloth Illustrated $3.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 


For the Modern Junior and Senior High School 
by HERBERT Brat, Ph.D. 
Professor of School Administration, School of Education, Boston University 
The purpose of this book has been to determine to what extent the facilities that are provided for the 
physical education program in our junior and senior high schools conform to the standards that are 
generally recognized by educators as being necessary to carry out an adequate physical education program. 
Superintendents, principals, school board members, state departments of education, phvsical education 
administrators, and architects will welcome such a study to assist them in planning adequately for the 
physical education program in any new building venture. Architect’s Floor Plans illustrate the text in 


detail. 8vo. Cloth Illustrated $2.50 
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Just received notice from State Director Dr. Hiram A. Jones 
of a joint meeting to be held at Syracuse, December 26, spon- 
sored by the State Education Department in cooperation with the 
State Health and Physical Education Association, New York State 
Public High School Athletic Association, State Association of 
School Nurse Teachers, State Association of School Physicians, 
and State Association of Dental Hygiene Teachers. 

This meeting is most significant in that all the state groups 
interested in the development of an effective educational state- 
wide program of health and physical education and athletics are 
meeting together for two days. The program is most practical, 
full of panel discussions, round-table groups, and demonstrations. 

The New York people are to be congratulated on this splendid 
family get-together and on their most excellent, concrete, helpful 
program. 

* * * 

Leon G. Kranz, Director of Physical Education at North- 
western University, is on leave this semester and is study- 
ing the work being done on physical education in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. He was accompanied abroad by his 
wife and his daughter, Greta Lee, who is entered in school 
in Geneva, Switzerland. During Mr. Kranz’ absence, H. B. 
DeCook is acting as head of the department. 

* * x 

On my recent visit to Oklahoma I was quite impressed with 
the well-developed health and physical education programs in 
Tulsa. Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia is doing an excellent job with her 
colleagues at the High School. Mr. Skillern is supervisor of the 
boys’ physical education. Two new high schools are being built 
with excellent physical education plants. 

+ * © 

Ruth Berg, Director of Women’s Athletics at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois, spent this past summer in Europe. 
Besides traveling in France, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland, Miss Berg took a course in gymnas- 
tics at Frisksport, Leiren. This course was taught by Lise 
Orberg, a leader and advocate of the Medau system. 

* * x 

Superintendent John A. Sexson of Pasadena, California, is the 
president of the American Association of School Administrators 
for 1938-1939. 

_ es * 

Thomas E. McDonough writes that the Southern Section 
Convention will be held at Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mrs. Helen 
Corrubia is the local convention manager. The convention 
theme is “Integration” and some of the topics of the general 
session will be, “Guidance Aspects of Health and Physical 
Education,” “What Part Must Health and Physical Education 
Contribute to Adult Education,” “What Should be Physical 
Education’s Contribution to Recreation?” and “What Does 
the Sociologist Think of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion?” The whole program will tend toward asking the ques- 
tion, “Where Do We Fit Into the Whole Picture?” 

ef 

At the ninth biennial convention of Delta Psi Kappa this past 
summer, an innovation in the program was the provision for out- 
side speakers during the half hour before adjournment for lunch- 
eon each day. Speakers were Dr. Leroy Lowman, orthopedic 
surgeon and patron of the Los Angeles Alumnae Association of 
Delta Psi Kappa, Miss Esther Brown of Juvenile Hall, and Mr. 
Lee B. Milbank representing the Mariner’s group. The speaker 
at the formal banquet was Prof. William Ralph LaPorte, Chair- 
man of the Division of Health Education at U.S.C. and also a 
patron of the alumnae group. Prof. LaPorte offered a stirring 
challenge in an address on “The Place of a Professional Sorority 
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on the Campus.” He ended by saying that it was the definite 
responsibility of every member now in the profession to aid jp 
the recruiting of the superior students who show potentialities 
for future leadership in the profession of physical education. 

cs * * 

Cecilia Szakacs has sent in a very interesting program of 
the work of the New School for Social Research in New 
York, where the Folk Festival Council is making available 
splendid opportunities for the study of folk lore of various 
countries. This group is giving study courses in folk dancing, 
directed by authentic leaders in native costume. These are 
open to the public. » This is a wonderful opportunity fo; 
teachers to get authentic information in this activity which 
is receiving increasing attention for its educational ang 
recreational value. 

* * * 

The Book of Major Sports is an outstanding contribution to 
the literature of our field. William L. Hughes (Columbia Uni- 
versity) the editor, and his four collaborators are to be congratu- 
lated. The book is the latest word in regard to football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track and field. It is well illustrated. A. S. 
Barnes & Company has given us many fine publications, but this 
new book will rank among the best. 

* * * 

The correct figures from The Pennsylvania State College 
are that over one hundred eighty persons are working toward 
the master’s degree and eighteen are actively working toward 
the doctorate or are ready to begin next summer. 

* * x 

I want to thank J. T. Baumgartner, Lansing, President of the 
Michigan Y.M.C.A. Physical Educators Society, for sending me 
their Bulletin of Physical Education. Michigan state certainly 
has a live group of Y.M.C.A. physical education directors. 

* * * 

Wellesley College speeds completion of the new recreation 
building. The indoor pool will occupy one of the two units, 
for which the foundations are now being laid. The second 
unit will contain locker rooms, squash courts, a large gym- 
nasium for indoor tennis and badminton, a clubroom, two 
lounges, a kitchenette, entrance lobby, and offices. A third 
unit, balancing the pooi wing, awaits the raising of $110,000 
to complete the college indoor sports facilities with dance 
studios, archery and golf practice ranges, bowling alleys, and 
additional games and clubrooms. 

* * * 

Sidney R. Boyd is doing a splendid job in the small com- 
munity of Ashland, Ohio. I just received helpful materials 
from him; one entitled, “Handbook of Intramural Sports for 
Boys 1936-37” and the other “Observation Manual of Teaching 
Problems in Physical Education in Secondary Schools.” Mr. 
Boyd was president of the Ohio State Association last year. 

* * ok 

Dr. Carl L. Nordly of the Department of Physical Education 
at the University of Minnesota spoke November 21 and 22 at 
the South Dakota Education Association meetings at Mitchell on 
the subjects “Physical Education in the School Curriculum” and 
“The Experimental Programs of Physical Education in the Public 
Schools of Glencoe and Litchfield, Minnesota.” 

* *x * 


The Physical Education Section of the New York Expeti- 
mental Society under the leadership of M. Donald Adolph, 
physical education teacher at Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, will be in full swing in a few weeks. There is 4 
reprint from the Society’s 1938 Yearbook that gives a digest 
of some of the splendid programs held during the past yeal. 
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pr. A. G. Ireland of New Jersey gives a splendid statement 
on the topic “Present and Future Developments in Health 
and Physical Education.” Reprints sell for twenty cents and 
can be secured from Mr. Adolph at 3022 Ninetieth St., Jack- 


son Heights, N. Y. 


* * * 


The first official rule book 1938-39 on basketball, published 
by the National Section on Women’s Athletics, is just off the 
press. This is the first volume in the official sports library for 
women. It is published by A. S. Barnes and Co. and is a very 
practical, helpful guide, unusual in its makeup. 

* * x 

Mr. Frank McCormick, Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics at the University of Minnesota, has been very 
active in enlisting the cooperation of the American Legion 
in recreation. He spoke at the National Conference of Legion 
Department Commanders and Adjutants at Indianapolis on 
November 14. 

* * * 

Harold M. Gore, Head, Department of Physical Education. 
Massachusetts State College, has written some splendid articles 
regarding camping. They are “Winter-Proofing Your Camp 
Buildings” and “All-Year-Round Use of Our Summer Camps.” 
These were published in the Camping Magazine. 

* ok * 

Thurston Adams, who recently received his Ed.D. degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, has accepted a 
position of professional rank in the Department of Educa- 
tion, Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida. Dr. Adams took 
his undergraduate work at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

* * * 

Ferd John Lipovetz, State Teachers’ College, La Crosse, Wis., 
is the author of Applied Physiology of Exercise, published by the 
Burgess Publishing Company, Minneapolis. This textbook is based 
upon practical experience and many years of teaching. 

* * x 


There are many cities that have special physical education 
teachers in the elementary grades. If you want to visit cities 
with outstanding programs, with special teachers and with 
special time allotment, visit Cincinnati, Omaha, Tulsa, and 
Oklahoma City. 

‘- £ & 

I have just received copies of the Jllinois Physical Education 
News and the Wisconsin Physical Education Journal. These two 
splendid printed publications of the State Association are out- 
standing in their content. They are printed and contain excellent 


practical material. 
* * x 


Dorothy M. Crepps has developed a planned unit on 
health presented in the physical education period for 11th- 
and 12th-grade girls. This was developed in the Curriculum 
Laboratory, University of Arkansas. 

+ * * 

The American Medical Association publishes some very fine 
inexpensive materials. They are nominally priced from five to 
twenty-five cents. Many of these are small pamphlets and re- 
prints from Hygeia. 

> * »* 


Our good friend Louis Hutto is head of the Physical 
Education Department at Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

* * x 

Honorable mention must go to the Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Los Angeles for their splendid Teaching Guides for 
Grades 4, 5, and 6. This is in the form of a series of six book- 
lets, beautifully illustrated with photographs, charts and graphs. 
These booklets are separate and detachable, based on the loose- 
leaf system. This is a real contribution to «curriculum making in 
our field and compares favorably to the famous Detroit course 
of study for intermediate grades. Mr. C. L. Glenn, City Director, 
writes that because of the expense there are no copies available 
for public distribution. Martin H. Trieb. Acting Supervisor, and 
the staff are to be congratulated. 
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This shows two ways your wings 
can turn a rebound into a goal 


P ICTURES like these, showing step-by-step how the 

stars win games, help make Red Dutton’s new 
book about Hockey a practical one for coach, player, 
or fan. To read it is as helpful as to watch a slow 
motion movie of every department of the sport, 
played by experts. Twenty years of big-league hockey 
have taught Red Dutton the fine points of attack and 
defense, passing, stickhandling, speed-skating, train- 
ing, poke and body checking. He has put all his 
experience between covers, plus many hearty anec- 
dotes and observations from a lifetime at the game, so 
that you can coach, play, or simply enjoy Hockey 
better than ever before. 


HOCKEY 


Fastest Game on Earth 


by Mervyn (Red) Dutton 


Manager, N. Y. Americans 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Basic Funda- 
mentals; Stick Handling and Shoot- 
ing; How to Play the Positions; Of- 
fense and Defense; Rules and Pen- 
alties; etc. WITH 32 PAGES OF IL- 
LUSTRATIONS and many diagrams. 
Price, $2.00. 





Answers every question on build- 
ing winning players and teams. 


* What's the surest way to trap a 











goalie? SEE PAGE 60 
* 'f you don’t want to get hurt in 
hockey SEE PACE 81 
* Why shouldn’t a player watch the 
puck? SEE PAGE 36 
IF NO BOOKSTORE IS IN * What are the six best defense plays? 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD SEE PAGE 120 
USE THIS COUPON FOR * | >A ’ dy i 
CONVENIENCE IN OR- Cold feet? An expert's a yy 
DERING 
* What other game will improve a 
goalie’s technique? SEE PAGE 69 
To: FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 1914, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
ee ee copies of HOCKEY, by Mervyn (Red) 
Dutton, at $2.00 each. Please check method of payment you 


prefer. 

CJ Send C.0.D. (Postage extra) [] Remittance enclosed. 
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“How We Do It” 














Box Golf 


Rox GOLF may be played on a strip of level ground, or 


indoors, on an area 4’ wide by 10’ to 15’ long. 


The tee shot is made 5’ to 10’ in front of the box. This shot 
may be played either to hole 1 or hole 2. After the first shot 
the ball must be played as it lies. 

Score the same as golf. Par for the course is 8. 
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Outdoor playing equipment consists of one golf ball and 
putter or paddle for each player. For indoor play use a yarn 


practice ball. 
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The game is best if no more than four players engage at once. 
The materials for the box are: 2 pieces of 1” x 4” x 84”, 
4 pieces of 1” x 4” x 48” (soft pine). The numbers are painted 
above the proper holes on each side of the cross pieces. 


C. E. MILiter 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Breaking through the Shifting Man-to-Man Defense 
O those coaches and teachers of basketball who each year find 
their offensive play broken through due to a doggedly per- 
sistent shifting man-to-man defense, the writer wishes to offer 
the following comparatively simple plays. The plays are all based 
on the same setup, the triangle or old “‘ace in the hole” formation. 
In Figure 1, RF and LF break in the direction of the center 
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Figure 1 


of the court, LF breaking just ahead of RF, who receive the 
pass. This crossing to center forces the guards back towarg the 
goal and leaves RF open for a pass. LF travels directly Actos 
the court, then cuts back just in front of CF, or the ace, and 
receives the ball from RF, who now travels down court and takes 
a position parallel to and about 15 feet away from CF. LF shoots 
a pass to CF and cuts between CF and RF for a quick return, 
RF and CF turn and screen against the on-coming guards and at 
the same time go into position in case of a rebound. 

This play must be executed fast, and LF must be speedy 
enough to get between RF and CF before her guard has time 
to break the timing of the drive inward. LF must time her brex 
perfectly. As soon as LF begins her break, CF and RF myy 
take a wide stance and cover as much territory as possible jp 
order to screen and create an opening for her. Should LF not 
be able to complete her drive for the goal, she is now in a position 
to pivot and pass out to RF or LF and reverse the play. Any 
time a forward finds her drive is anticipated by the guard sh 
should come to a sudden stop, pivot and pass out. The ply 
may be set from either side of the court. If timing in this phy 
is accurate, LF should have an unguarded shot for the basket 

In the play shown in Figure 2, RF breaks across the cour 
and receives the ball about the middle of it. LF begins her break 
simultaneously with RF, but cuts back in the direction of the 
basket. RF makes a quick short pass to LF, who pivots imme. 
diately and makes a very short pass to RF as she breaks by her, 
RF, without breaking her speed, passes to CF and again receives 
a quick, short pass as she comes through. LF, who has been trai. 
ing or following through on the play, now breaks fast and cuts 
between CF and RF for a quick pass from RF. CF and RF screen 
for LF as she goes in for a shot. 

This play will work on either side of the basket and is valy. 
able against a shifting man-to-man defense. It requires hard driv. 
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oe ---RF 














Figure 2 


ing, deceptive and quick, low passing. Once the play is started it 
must not slow down as its successful execution depends on speed. 

In the third play (Figure 3), LF starts the play. RF breaks 
across and receives the ball and quickly passes to CF. LF comes 
around and takes her position, about 15 feet back of CF, ant 
stands with her back to the goal. CF passes out to RF while Lf 
takes a few steps backward toward the goal, assumes a crouchin 
position and takes a pass from RF. During this action CF takes 
3 or 4 steps back and stands directly in front of the goal. RF 
now breaks across and receives the ball just in front of CF, wh 
acts as a screen for the pass. 

Advantages of Plays Based on Triangle Formation.—-(1) If you 
employ a shifting zone defense, your players are in a position at al 
times for a change from offense to defense; (2) Since all the plays 
are based on the same formation, no time is lost in going from olf 
to the other; (3) Triangle formations are difficult for the opposing 
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team to analyze as they all look the same in their beginnings. 
Offensive plays, in order to be successfully executed against 
a shifting man-to-man defense, must employ: speed; short, fast 





passes ; deceptive foot-work; and a rapid system of criss-crossing 
the players. The coach who tries to score against the shifting 
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Figure 3 


man-to-man defense by using straight drive-to-the-basket plays 
is likely to be disappointed when the final whistle blows. 
MARGARET POWELL 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Old versus New 

SKIT, contrasting physical education classes of the past 

and present, is given below. A similarity of exercises is 
given, but the first are in formal work, and the others under 
play conditions. Taking only a few minutes to present, it shows 
decidedly the difference in attitude and approach, and yet the 
saine physical results are obtained. Emphasis on the play in- 
terest in the latter will “sell” the newer phases where such an 
attitude is needed by the public. 


Old School 

Teacher—“Attention! Desks cleared! Ready for exercise: 1— 
2—3—4. Line up! 

“Arms forward, 1; touch toes, 2; arms forward, 3; position, 
4. In time, begin: 1—2—-3—4 (3 times). Halt! 

“Arms forward, 1; swing upward, 2; arms forward, 3; posi- 
tion, 4. In time, begin: 1—2—-3—-4 (3 times). Halt! 

“Bend knees, 1; straighten, 2; on toes, 3; position, 4. In time, 
begin: 1—2—3—4 (3 times). Halt! 

“Twist trunk left, 1; return, 2; twist right, 3; position, 4. In 
time, begin: 1—2—-3—4 (3 times). Halt!” 


New School 

Child—“Who is squad leader today ?” 

Squad Leader—“It’s my turn! Johnnie was leader the last 
lesson.” 

Second Child—‘What is our activity ?” 

Squad Leader—“Over and underball.” (Exclamations of pleas- 
ure.) “Four lines in place. Ready, go!” 

Winning Group—“Hurrah, we won!” (Clapping of hands, etc., 
to show pleasure.) 

Form group at rear of stage. Come forward as football line, 
center calling signals; group advances and repeats several times. 
All fall on ball. Baseball group enters. Pantomine game, empha- 
sizing trunk twisting in batting. Tumbling group enters, 
Demonstration of tumbling activities. 

Squad Leader—“For our game today we will play ‘brothers’.” 
As each couple is eliminated, they leave until only one is left. 

TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School, Evansville, Indiana 
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HOOP-X 


‘Your Body Builder” 
Trade-Mark and Copyright 1938 





@ The new sensational game that is being adopted 
rapidly for physical education and direction by 
recreation centers, country clubs, parks, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, schools, colleges, athletic 
and sport organizations. 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 


Order samples from 


MUSKEGON HEIGHTS MICHIGAN 


or your Local Sporting Goods Dealer 
We make HOOP-X equipment for all ages 


Kiddie HOOP-X up to 10 years, retail price........... $ .50 
Junior HOOP-X between 10-14 years, retail price...... $1.00 
Intramural HOOP-X for adults, retail price............ $2.00 
Regulation HOOP-X, retail price...............00000- $3.00 
Dw Tamm Tee CORRE UNO. . on os ccc cccccccccvcecs $4.00 





Intramural HOOP-X being played in the Vanderlaan 
High School, Muskegon, Michigan 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


IOWA 
Ruth E. Lautenbach 
Marjorie Camp, resident of the state Association, is taking a 
year’s leave of absence to be with her aunt who is suffering from 
a prolonged illness in New York. Miss Camp is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education at the State University of Iowa. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

A new intramural athletic field is being graded at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. A sum of $1200 was given for that purpose by 
the Student Council from their funds. This will give the Intra- 
mural Department an excellent place for its outdoor activities. 

Eva Lyman, who was head of the girls’ physical education 
department at Wichita High School, North, has secured a year’s 
leave of absence and is teaching at Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. She takes the place of Lorraine Maytum, who is doing 
graduate work at the University of Wisconsin. 


MISSOURI 
Jack Mathews 

Mary R. McKee, University of Missouri, has been relieved of 
her duties as chairman of the Committee on Student Affairs for 
Women and will now be able to devote her full time to her duties 
as Director of Physical Education for Women. 

Lucille Dreyer has been appointed Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation at the University High School, Columbia. 

Norma M. Leavitt, the State Chairman of Softball for Mis- 
souri, is attempting a survey of conditions in recreational and 
school softball in the state. 

The following graduates of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation for Women at the University of Missouri have been placed: 
Isabelle Taylor, Jefferson Junior High School, Columbia; Billie 
Muncey, University City Public Schools; Dorothy Gene Bailey, 
Mexico, Missouri; Vinita Voight, Sophie Newcombe College, New 
Orleans; Shirley Drew, San Luis Ranch School, Colorado Springs. 


NEBRASKA 
Stuart Baller 

The third annual convention of the Nebraska State Physical 
Education Association was held in Kearney, December 2 and 3. 
The program opened Friday, December 2, at 8:00 p.m. with the 
Association President, Ruth Diamond, University of Omaha, pre- 
siding. The address of welcome was given by R. D. Watkins, 
Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney. President Herbert 
Cushing of the Kearney State Teachers College and H. A. Burk, 
Superintendent of the Kearney Public Schools, also spoke at the 
opening session. A social mixer and dancing completed the Friday 
schedule. 

Mabel Lee of the University of Nebraska presided at the gen- 
eral session Saturday morning. Addresses were given by W. A. 
Rosene, State Director of Physical Education, and Ralph Beech- 
ner, Coach at Lincoln High School. The business meeting formed 
an interlude before additional addresses were given by Catherine 
Carrick, Omaha Public Schools, Mrs. T. A. Ditton, Lexington 
W.P.A. recreation department, and Mr. Jesse Correll, Lancaster 
County Superintendent. 

Catharine Carrick presided at the noon luncheon, at which 
short talks were given by Earl Johnson, Lincoln Public Schools, 
Leonore Alway, University of Nebraska, Dwight Thomas, Ne- 





braska Wesleyan University, and Ruth Diamond, of Omaha 

“Some Suggestions Regarding an Intramural Program” was the 
subject of Louis Austin, President of the Lincoln Physica] Bi. 
ucation Association, in an address before the Men’s Athletic Ser. 
tion Saturday afternoon. The College and Secondary Schools 
Section heard an address by Ellamae Small, University 
Nebraska, on “Some Teaching Devices for the Rhythm Program 
in Secondary Schools.” 

A discussion of new rules and playing in basketball and soc. 
cer was given by Dorothy Zimmerman, of the Omaha Public 
Schools, state chairman of basketball and national chairman of 
soccer. A demonstration by Elsie Durkop, Kearney Public Schools 
followed. 

Byron Walker presided at the meeting of the Rural and Smal 
Schools Section. C. H. Rhoades, Seward County Superintendent, 
spoke on “A Practical Physical Education Program for Rural 
Schools.” 

At a general meeting later Saturday afternoon, Coach Jones 
of the University of Nebraska addressed the group. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Rose Gatfaney 

Mabel Lee of the University of Nebraska was the principal 
speaker at the meetings of the physical education group held in 
connection with the North Dakota Education Association conyen- 
tion in Fargo, October 27-28. At the meeting of the Women’s 
Section, Miss Lee spoke on “Organization of Physical Education 
Classwork,” and Dorothy Weiss of Valley City Teachers College 
on “Evils of Inter-school Basketball for Girls.” 

A demonstration of classwork in rural schools was presented 
by Lillian Satron and pupils from District 35, Cass County. 

George Newgaard was chairman at the meeting of the Men’s 
Section, at which the following topics were considered: football, 
C. C. Finnegan, N.D.A.C., Fargo; six-man football, D. D. Gates, 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Fargo; basketball, Lewy Lee, 
State Teachers College, Mayville; track, C. H. Kimball, Fargo. 

At the state physical education meeting Friday afternoon, R. 
D. Brown, Fargo Public Schools, spoke on “The Place of Inter- 
scholastic Athletics in the School Curriculum,” and Miss Lee on 
“Physical Education—Our Mutual Professional Problems.” 

Donald Gates, instructor at the Horace Mann Junior High in 
Fargo, has accepted a part-time teaching position at Concordia 
College in Moorhead. 

Several changes have occurred in the coaching field in North 
Dakota. Harley Robertson and Mr. Jerritt of Minot have both 
accepted positions in colleges—the former going to Northern 
Teachers College in Aberdeen, the latter to the University of Ne- 
braska. Cliff Halmrest replaces Lyle Strom as head coach at Val- 
ley City High School. George May has given up coaching and is 
now selling sporting goods for Lowe and Campbell. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

Harley Robertson who has been in charge of physical educa- 
tion at Minot, North Dakota, is now Associate Professor of Phys- 
ical Education at Northern Teachers College. 

Northern’s last play night was so well attended that plans are 
being made to accommodate larger groups in the future. Bad- 
minton, cage ball, paddle tennis, shuffleboard, table tennis, volley- 
ball, and square dancing were the popular activities. Bill Carberry, 
head of the department of physical education at Northern, has s0 
popularized the square dancing group that larger facilities are be- 
ing sought. 

Edith Shane has taken the place of Miss Groom as school 
nurse. Miss Groom is now director of the hospital in the Iowa 
State Teachers College at Cedar Falls. 

The state physical education meeting was held in Mitchell, 
late in November. J. Quintal, Mitchell Public Schools, was in 
charge of the Men’s Athletic Section. Gladys Leonard, University 
of South Dakota, the Women’s Section, and H. V. Gardner, Yank- 
ton Public Schools, of the physical education section for men. 
Dr. Carl Nordly was the speaker for the general meetings. 

The Northern W.A.A. has organized with a Sports Club, 
Dancers’ Club, Swimmers’ Club, and Basketball Club. 
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| Mid-West District + 
» Association News 


President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
C. E. Horton 

The State Physical Education Association meeting, held at the 
University of Illinois November 3-5, was undoubtedly the finest 
that has ever been held in Illinois. 

Dr. Shailer U. Lawton of New York University opened the 
conference general session, Thursday evening, with an address on 
“Emotional Control Through Physical Education.” On Friday 
morning, Dr. Lawton addressed the Physical Education Section 
meeting, speaking to one of the largest crowds ever assembled in 
the upper parlors of the Women’s Building. His subject was 
“Health and the School Program.” Friday afternoon was given 
over to section meetings, each meeting being crowded to capacity. 

In the Athletic Coaches’ Association meeting, a resolution was 
introduced requesting the Principals’ Association to require a 
physical examination of all high school boys participating in ath- 
letics. This resolution was unanimously adopted and passed over 
to the principals where it again received decisive action in favor 
of the measure. At this meeting Dr. Floyd Eastwood of Purdue 
University spoke on “Safety in Athletics,” following a discussion 
by Dr. S. C. Staley of the University of Illinois on “Coordinating 
the School Sports Program.” 

Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Director of Physical Education for the 
State of New York, addressed the banquet meeting Friday eve- 
ning on “Practical Measures for Improving State Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

On Saturday morning, both Dr. Eastwood and Dr. Jones ad- 
dressed the general session, dealing respectively with “The Ad- 
ministration of the High School’s Recreational Program” and 
“Safety As a Part of the School’s Education Program.” 

Newly elected officers: President, Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Chicago Normal; 
Vice-President, Kenneth Flanagan, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, City Schools, Peoria; Secretary-Treasurer, Don Cash 
Seaton, State Supervisor of Physical Education; State News Ed- 
itor, Clifford E. Horton, Illinois State Normal University. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 

Emily Jane Aldridge, Jefferson High School, Lafayette, has 
replaced H. T. McCullough, Crawfordsville, as Chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 7 of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. Dorothy Patterson, Logansport, has been 
appointed on the Nominating Committee replacing Leila Hoaglin, 
formerly of Crawfordsville, who has accepted a position in physi- 
cal therapy in Wisconsin. 

The Bureau of Health and Physical Education is completing 
plans on two excellent projects. The small loan library is being 
replenished with new material and an official bibliography is being 
prepared which will be sent on request to all teachers. The only 
cost will consist of mailing charges. The second project is the 
preparation of a motion picture film showing representative phases 
and highlights of the physical education and health program in 
Indiana. The film will be shown at district meetings, parent- 
teacher meetings, in local schools, before: service clubs, and at 
gatherings of related and affiliated organizations in the field. 

Edith Hunt, Terre Haute, is the new president of the Indiana 
Nurses’ Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Mid-West District accepted 
the Tesolution of the state Association requesting that it meet in 
conjunction with the Mid-West for their Annual Meeting which 
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is to be held in Indianapolis, March 27-April 1. A place was 
granted to the state Association on the program, and a luncheon 
and meeting will be held Saturday, April 1, beginning at noon. 
MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 

The annual basketball rules interpretation meeting was held in 
Ann Arbor on November 19. This meeting was followed by re- 
gional basketball meetings of the same nature in both upper and 
lower peninsulas. These meetings were well attended by coaches, 
teams, and officials, and were very worth while, interesting, and 
enlightening. Types of plays were demonstrated, technicalities were 
thrashed out, and the general rules under which we play the game 
were clarified. These meetings are arranged each year and each 
season for the seasonal sports by the Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association under C. E. Forsythe’s direction. 

The Representative Council of the Michigan High School Ath- 
letic Association will meet in Lansing December 7, 8, and 9. 

The Michigan Physical Education Association is serving notice 
on the other Mid-West states that we are going to top the list in 
paid-up memberships this year (We hope!). 

The news exchanges of various states, coupled with the JouRNAL 
or HEALTH AND PuHysIcAL Epucation, give a splendid picture of 
the program of health education throughout the United States. 

Every time we see the names of certain progressive physical 
education and health teachers in your state news, as you exchange 
with us, it adds a big “kick” to our interest in the activities of 
other states. 

If there is any state in the Union that does not exchange news 
letters with us, let’s start right now. 

OHIO 

The fall membership drive conducted by our state supervisor 
Mr. Morehead and the council members from the six different sec- 
tions has added three hundred members to our rolls. The total 
membership of the Ohio Health and Physical Education Associ- 
ation now stands at approximately fifteen hundred. Each section 
shows an increase over that of last year. This interest was mani- 
fested not only by the number who joined the state group but 
by the large number who attended and took part in the physical 
education section meetings of the Ohio Education Association. 

Cincinnati has a fine city organization for health and physical 
education teachers. This group publishes a monthly bulletin called 
the Discobolus. This publication serves not only as a news digest 
but prints articles pertinent to their work and critically reviews 
recent books of interest to its members. 

WISCONSIN 
Fred Hein 

The Wisconsin Physical Education Association held its Thirty- 
Fifth Anniversary Meeting in the form of a luncheon at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on Thursday, November 3. An 
interesting program was presented with James E. Rogers, National 
Recreation Association, and Agthur Denney, Athletic and Physical 
Education Director at Lawrence College, headlining the program. 
Neil Heis of Kenosha was toastmaster and Mrs. Madison of Mil- 
waukee led group singing. Norman Kreuter of Green Bay spoke 
on the “Reactions of A New Member,” while Agnes Otis Brigham 
of Platteville told of her thirty-five years of experience in the As- 
sociation after becoming one of the “Charter Members” in 1903. 
Demonstration numbers included a dance presented by girls of the 
Bay View High School under the direction of Theresa Statz, and 
a hand-balancing act by three Milwaukee Turnverein boys through 
the courtesy of Albert Reichman. A business meeting followed the 
luncheon. The following slate of officers was elected for 1938- 
1939: President, W. Fred Hein, Oshkosh; Vice-President, Dr. 
Rodgers, LaCrosse; Secretary, Esther Heiden, Milwaukee; Treas- 
urer, Frank Martin, Racine; Editor, Frank Stangel, Milwaukee. 
Committees for the coming year were established as follows: 
Resolutions, Walter Wittich; Advertising, Herb Fisher; Nominat- 
ing, Viola Stewart; Membership, Marie Adams; Local Luncheons, 


A. C. Denney; State Supervisor, C. Wangerin; Publicity, C. H. 


Doehling; Promotion, Robert Nohr; Research, Dr. Francis; Re- 
cent Publications, Guy Lowman; Auditing, Marc Mueller. The 
luncheon and meeting were very well attended, the gathering be- 
ing one of the largest in the history of the Association. 
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President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


The Eastern District Society will hold its 1939 convention in 
New York City. The dates that have been selected are May 3, 4, 
5, and 6. The World’s Fair will be open at this time and plans are 
being made to include in the program opportunities for visits to 
the fair grounds. It is also expected that it will be possible to offer 
special Fair privileges to all our delegates registered at the conven- 
tion. The hotel headquarters have not been selected as yet. 

President Hiram A. Jones has made the following appointments 
in connection with the 1939 convention: Local Convention Man- 
ager—Chas. J. Kraft, Jr., 157 East 67th Street, New York City; 
Program Chairman—Walter Cox, Board of Education, Albany, 
New York. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

At a meeting of the Women’s Division of the D.C.P.E.A., a 
number of sports films were shown with a view to purchasing 
a library for the use of girls in the public and private schools. 
Augusta Kriener of the Wilson Teachers College was elected chair- 
man, and Mildred Robertson, Secretary of the Women’s Division 
at the same meeting. 

A start has been made in corecreation in some of the senior 
high schools. At Central a class in archery meets before school, 
under the leadership of Ann Heider, and an afternoon dance class 
is taught social dancing under the leadership of Isabel Chappel 
and Hardy Pearce. The junior high schools and the Teachers 
College are continuing the good work of previc’’s years and broad- 
ening the scope of corecreation in their respective fields. 

Dr. Neilson, secretary of the national association, was honor 
guest at a dinner meeting of the D.C.P.E.A. on November 7. 

Birch Bayh, head of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, has arranged an afternoon meeting of his department 
to hear James E. Rogers of the N.R.A. discuss “Problems and 
Progress in School Health and Physical Education.” 

Ruth Jehle of the University of Maryland has been added to 
the Jefferson Junior High School physical education staff. 


MARYLAND 
Dorothy V. Horine 

At the spring dinner meeting of the Maryland Physical Edu- 
cation Association, the following officers for 1938-39 were elected: 
Donald Minnegan, President; Louella Snoeyenbos, First Vice- 
President; Ernest B. Marx, Second Vice-President; Edith Purss, 
Recording Secretary; Dorothy V. Horine, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Irja Ryssy, Treasurer. 

The fall meeting of the Association was held in connection 
with the convention of the Maryland State Teachers Association 
in Baltimore, October 28. The unusually large audience was com- 
posed of interested people from various parts of the state who 
represented all phases of physical education. “A Sociological View 
of Physical Education” was presented by Dr. Ivan McDougle, 
head of the Department of Sociology of Goucher College, Instruc- 
tor of Sociology, Johns Hopkins University, and a friend of pub- 
lic recreation. Using statistics and personal experiences, he made 
us understand that leaders in physical education and recreation 
should watch the government slum clearance projects in their 
respective districts to see that the facilities for health and recrea- 
tion are provided as specified in the law. He also stressed health 
education as a basis of a physical education program, and the need 
of a method of graduation in physical education in our public and 
private schools. 






Larry Peacock, a teacher in Friends School of Baltimor 
toured parts of Germany last summer, brought to us his j 
sions of the “Recreation and Youth Movement in German 
compulsory plans for each year of the German youth’s life until 
he reaches the age of twenty-two tend to produce sturdy bodi 
although the motive behind the program is militaristic. One 
could not help but glory in the democratic freedom of our 
but one is also aroused to think deeply of a youth movement to 
produce the same sturdy bodies through forms of recreation, 

In an attempt to interest the general public in the Art of the 
Dance, a community dance committee has been formed in Balti. 
more. Five recitals by leading dance groups will be giv 
the year at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

The interesting and varied topics for the recitals are: “Trang. 
tion,” “The Interrelation of the Dance and the Other Arts.” “De. 
velopment of the Dance from the Primitive to the Ultra Modern,” 
“Building up a Dance from Music,” “Demonstration of the Rus. 
sion Ballet Technique,” and the “Dance Divertissements of Vary. 
ing Dramatic Types.” To present the dance in relation to the 
times and to the other arts emphasizes an educational value which 
ought to bring a deeper appreciation for an important phase of 
physical education. 
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Jn Memoriam 
Elston H. Rawson 


Elston H. Rawson, Head Coach of Swimming and Business 
Manager of Athletics at Baltimore City College, died on August 
22, 1938, in Rochester, Minnesota. He was born in 1900 at Graf- 
ton, Ohio. He received his education at Elyria High School, Ohio, 
and at the Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, where he later returned as 
an instructor. He taught in Milwaukee and Racine, Wisconsin, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and in Fort Wayne, Indiana, before 
coming to Baltimore. 

Mr. Rawson was a member of the Y.M.C.A. Staff in Balti- 
more for three years before he came to City College in 1928. He 
was a member of the Sigma Delta Alpha fraternity of Chicago. He 
has written two booklets on Swimming, one of which is A Pam- 
phlet on Swimming Programs and the other on Swimming Con- 
tests. He was a member of the Army Training Corps during the 
World War. 

He was a prince among men, a man of integrity and reason. 
He exemplified good character and citizenship. In his nine years 
as coach of swimming at City College he never lost a champion- 
ship. Both students and faculty loved and admired him. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Elizabeth McHose 


A total of eighty-three teachers of physical education attended 
the Monday evening meetings of the Folk Dance Festival held at 
Temple University during the month of October. Ethel Grant, 
Bryn Mawr College, presented English country dances; Oscar 
Wittrup, Scandinavian; Eva Pletsch, Temple University, American 
country dances; and Michael Herman, Dance Director, Interna- 
tional House, New York City, Ukranian dances. Miss Pletsch was 
in charge of the course. 

The Department of Physical and Health Education, Temple 
University has’ added several new courses this semester. For the 
first time a course in modern dance for men is being offered. Jose 
Limon, of the Charles Weidman Dance Group, conducted the 
opening session. Eva Pletsch will continue the course throughout 
the year assisted from time to time by various guest specialists. 
The aim is to train men as teachers of the modern dance. The be- 
ginning course will be followed by an elective course in advanced 
technique and composition. As the demand grows classes will be 
organized for men outside the department. 

A new one-credit course in social hygiene has been added. It 
is based upon the “Established Points of Social Hygiene” 4s 
recommended by the American Social Hygiene Association. The 
Philadelphia Marriage Council has cooperated in supplying lec- 
turers and conference privileges for the course. Special lecturers in 
psychology, psychiatry, and medicine, and representatives of the 
local social hygiene agency are contributing to the course. 

Laboratory periods have been included as part of the women’s 
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hygiene course for the first time. In addition to attendance at 
the regular class periods, each student will attend five laboratory 
periods each semester in which she will receive individual advice 
on personal appearance, body mechanics, feet, diet, exercise, and 
health conditions. The laboratory periods are broken down into 
very small groups or individual conferences. 

The Dance Group of the University of Pennsylvania, under 
the leadership of Ruth Alexander, gave demonstrations at the 
physical education section meetings of the Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Education Association at West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege and at the Eastern District Convention at Allentown. Miss 
Alexander spent the summer collecting American country dances 
from the residents of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Colorado. 

At the November meeting of the Philadelphia Society of Health 
and Physical Education, Colonel Biddle, well-known exponent of 
jujitsu, demonstrated techniques of this activity. The Funfield 
Recreation Group presented a program of recreational activities. 
Newly elected officers of the Association are: President, Robert 
H. Coates, South Philadelphia High School for Boys; Vice Presi- 
dent, Walter L. Bendan, Principal of Funfield Recreation Center ; 
Treasurer, Eugene C. Delin, Olney High School. 

The Philadelphia Womens’ Board of Swimming Officials held 
its third annual clinic at Temple University October 14, and the 
oral examination at Swarthmore College, October 17. This organ- 
ization aims to promote higher standards of officiating at swim- 
ming meets. 

The Berks County Association for Women’s Athletics spon- 
sored a basketball clinic at Muhlenberg Township High School, 
November 17. Ethel Snell, Ursinus College, and Mrs. Blanche 
Vorhees Brown, Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Offi- 
cials, were in charge of the interpretive game. Mrs. Eva Mosser, 
Albright College, is president of the organization. 

Anne Frances Hodgkins, president of the Women’s Division, 
N.A.A.F., was the main speaker at the luncheon held in connection 
with Hockey Sports Day sponsored by the Women’s Athletic As- 
sociation, Kutztown State Teachers College. Her subject was 
“Democracy in Sports.” 

The program of the annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, December 9 and 10, is 
unique in the way in which active participation by all members 
is encouraged. Panel discussions of questions from the floor in- 
stead of prepared addresses, debates, opportunities for individual 
consultation with experts, and ample time in each section meeting 
for comments and questions ensure a truly practical convention. 
Dr. N. P. Neilson, national secretary, who will be the main 
speaker at the general session Saturday morning, will be available 
for consultations Friday evening and Saturday morning. Rusty 
Callow, Coach of Crew at the University of Pennsylvania, will be 
the main speaker at the banquec Friday evening. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 


Carl L. Schrader, Ithaca College, gave a fine address at the 
annual meeting of the state association on “Leisure—An Asset or 
a Liability,” which was of interest to all. Sectional meetings were 
held with the following chairmen: Nurses, Helen Churchill; 
Coaches, William Wilbur; Women Directors, Edith Ewald. 

Officers for the coming year are: Gray Coane, Montpelier, 
President; Sherman P. Fogg, Bellows Falls, Vice-President ; Edith 
V. Ewald, Castleton, Secretary. Chairmen are: Nurses, Mrs. Hor- 
tense Harwood, Burlington; Women Directors, Eleanor Cummings, 
Burlington; Coaches, William Wilbur, Barre. 

Harold S. Slocum drew up a resolution in memory of Marian 
Young, Director of Women’s Physical Education, Middlebury 
College. Miss Young died as the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident, and her services will be greatly missed 
throughout the state. 

Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, State Director, has just completed a 
new course in Health Education. 

Springfield College Alumni met at Oakledge Manor, Burlington. 


George O. Draper showed moving pictures of activities at the 
college. 
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In Memoriam 


Herman Seibert 
1862 - 1938 


With profound sorrow, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation records the 
death of one of its oldest members—Herman Seibert, 
retired Director of Physical Education of Bayonne Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Herman Seibert died in the Presbyterian Hospital of 
Newark, New Jersey, October 27, 1938, of a complica- 
tion of ailments due to advanced years. Born in New 
York City, May 7, 1862, Mr. Seibert taught for a num- 
ber of years as director of physical education in the 
Weingart Institute and in the Melrose Turnverein. 
During these years he was one of the first to introduce 
physical education in the public schools of New York 
City- 

In 1913 he came to Newark and assumed charge of 
physical education in the Ridge Street and West Side 
schools, but in 1914 he accepted the position of Director 
of Physical Education in the Bayonne Public Schools 
and thereafter, until his retirement in 1935, labored to 
make his department in Bayonne outstanding among the 
schools of the state. 

Mr. Seibert was a graduate of the Indianapolis Nor- 
mal School of Physical Education and was for many 
years an outstanding physical director in turnverein 
circles. He toured Europe several times, taking his crack 
gymnastic squads to represent the American Turnerbund 
in the great turnfests of Europe. He also toured this 
country, attending all of the great turners’ meetings with 
his teams. 

In turnverein affairs, he was associated with such out- 
standing pioneers as George Brosius, William Fleck, 
Henry Suder, and William Stecher. He was a personal 
friend of Dr. Dudley Sargent and Dr. E. H. Arnold. 

An expert fencer, boxer, wrestler, and swimmer, he 
was also champion on the horizontal bars, side horse, and 
rings. 

Mr. Seibert was one of the early presidents of the 
New Jersey Physical Education Association. He was one 
of the charter members and during his active years did 
much to make the Association a great motivating force 
for the betterment of the profession. 

In 1933, he received the distinguished Fellowship 
Award from the national Association. 

Since his retirement, he has been known as the “grand 
old man”—dean of the physical directors. 

He was a genial and loyal friend, a great teacher, 
and for fifty years was a stimulating personality to all 
who came under his influence. 

Besides his two sons, who are well known in New 
Jersey physical education circles, he leaves two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Louise Schultz and Miss Edna E. Seibert. 


“Docebat, discebat, discessit, multis ille bonis 
flebilis.s Si monumentum queris_ circumspice.” 
RANDALL D. WARDEN 
Chairman, Necrology Committee 
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President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 

Lorena Hall, from Texas State College for Women, is a new 
addition to the physical education staff at the University of Ala- 
bama. Frances A. Greenwood of the physical education department 
at the University of Alabama has written a swimming bibliography 
which will be published soon by H. W. Wilson and Co. Miss 
Greenwood also has been asked to be a member of the program 
committee of the Women’s Athletic Section for the Southern Con- 
vention at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Jessie R. Garrison, State Supervisor of Physical and Health 
Education, recently issued a bulletin dealing with district playday- 
conferences, conventions, suggested bibliography, and pertinent 
topics. 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
will speak at the annual meeting of college physical education 
directors in Montgomery, Alabama, November 22 and 23. Dr. 
Neilson will also visit Troy State Teachers College and Alabama 
College, Montevallo. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 

A sectional meeting in physical education and health was held 
Nov. 4 in connection with the convention of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association. Miss Shaw was the principal speaker. 

The State Department of Education has announced that the 
course of study in health and physical education will be ready for 
distribution the second semester. 

An illness of several days following a major operation proved 
fatal on October 5 to Ruth Cranz of the University of Arkansas. 
She had been at the University since 1926, and was in charge of 
physical education for women. Her record as a worker in our 
profession is well known, and the services she rendered to the 
state will be remembered. A memorial service was held for her at 
which Dr. Virgil L. Jones, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, assisted. 

Mary Louise McElwee, 1938 graduate in physical education at 
Oklahoma A. & M., has taken the place of Etta Walters as head 
of the women’s physical education department at Hendrix College, 
Conway. Miss Walters resigned to accept a position in Missouri. 

The Arkansas High School Athletic Association met in Little 
Rock, Nov. 4, and passed a number of forward-looking regula- 
tions in regard to interscholastic athletics. Among them were the 
eight semester eligibility for four-year high schools, limitations 
as to the length of the basketball season, number of games per 
week during the regular season, and number per day in tourna- 
ments. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 
Of particular interest to the physical education teachers of 
Florida is the prominent part physical education is taking in the 
various sectional meetings of the Florida Education Association. 
State president Mary Settle of the Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, and the state secretary have presented the 
various phases of the physical education program at a number 
of these meetings. 






There has been a keen interest on the part of school adminis: 
trators in the development of the course of study with standards 
and administrative suggestions. A wholesome feeling that definit 
progress is being made has developed. " 


KENTUCKY 
William L. Terry 

A Physical Education Conference was held in connection with 
the Kentucky Education Association meetings October 29, 7. E 
McDonough was the principal speaker. ] 

Ted Shawn and his ensemble of men dancers presented “O) 
Libertad,” an American Saga in three acts, under the auspices of 
the W.A.A., University of Kentucky, December 13. 

William L. Terry is President, and M. G. Karsner Secretary. 
Treasurer of the Kentucky Health and Physical Education Ago. 
ciation. 

M. E. Potter, University of Kentucky, is chairman of the Rec. 
reation Section of the national convention to be held this spring 
in San Francisco. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

The officers of the Louisiana Health and Physical Education 
Association are: Robert L. Browne, Director of Athletics at South. 
western Louisiana Institute, President; Alva Huffman, Athletic 
Director, Northeast Center, Vice-President; Melba Bouanchaud, 
Instructor in Physical Education, Louisiana State Normal, Secre- 
tary; Jess W. Hair, State Director of Health and Physical Edy. 
cation for the last four years; Treasurer of the Southern Division 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation; member of the National Council of the American As. 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Mike Chambers, trainer at Louisiana State University, was 
recently elected President of the National Trainers Association, 

Caro Lane, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion at Louisiana State University, is chairman of the Women’s 
Athletic Section, and Secretary of the Health Section. 

Thelma Z. Kyser, Assistant Professor of Health and Physical 
Education at Louisiana State Normal, is State Representative on 
the National Section of Women’s Athletics. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

Elizabeth Ann Taylor, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Jackson, is President of the Women’s Physical Education Associa- 
tion of Mississippi. 

Stanley L. Robinson, Director of Athletics at Mississippi Col- 
lege at Clinton, is President of the Men’s Physical Education As- 
sociation of Mississippi. 

Romayne Berryman, Assistant Director of Physical Education 
at Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, is chairman of 
the Examining Board of the Women’s National Official’s Rating 
Committee. 

Ruth White, Director of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Mississippi is the State Representative of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 

Mary Channing Coleman is on leave of absence from the 
Women’s College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, where 
she is Director of Physical Education. She is now traveling in 
Central America and Mexico and will return to the College the 
first of February. 

Hope Tisdale is on leave of absence from the Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, and is working toward 
her Doctor’s degree at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. Her place is being taken by Miriam Shelden, Russell Sage 
College and New York University graduate who formerly taught 
at Berea, Kentucky. 

Charles Spencer, State Supervisor of Physical Education, re- 
ports that new gymnasiums are being planned or are now in the 
process of construction in at least fifteen cities and towns. 

OKLAHOMA 
Mary K. Miller 

The Physical Education Section met with the Oklahoma Edu- 

cation Association at Edmond, November 4. Mrs. Lois Nelson 
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was the principal speaker. At the meeting the following officers 
were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, Hub White, Bris- 
tow; Vice-Chairman, Nellie Barnett, Norman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Doris Comby, El Reno. 

Anne Schley Duggan has been invited to be our guest speaker 
for the annual luncheon of the Oklahoma State Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 

Elizabeth Waterman has recently given a demonstration in the 
state. They were given in Tulsa under the auspices of the Tulsa 
Public Schools and at the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Julia H. Post 

There are a number of new teachers of physical education in 
the state this year; Marion Fugitt, formerly of Green Brier Col- 
lege, now at Winthrop College, Helen Maud Murray at the Green- 
wood High School, and Margie McMeekin at Easley. 

Plans are under way for the district meetings in December. 
The newly elected Vice-President for the lower district meetings, 
Annette McCollum of Columbia, and R. H. Dobson of Spartan- 
burg, Vice-President of the upper district, are in charge of their 
respective programs. 

Last spring the state Congress of Parents and Teachers ap- 
pointed Julia H. Post of Winthrop College as Chairman of 
Physical Education. It is hoped that a good deal of constructive 
work in the promotion of physical education in the schools of the 
state may be accomplished through this organization. 


TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 

The motto for physical educators in the state of Tennessee at 
the present time seems to be “Organization and Cooperation.” All 
over the state various divisions of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation are forming physical education sections. The Physical Edu- 
cation Section of the East Tennessee Education Association has 
been organized for twenty years and is the most thriving and 
powerfully functioning of all of the groups. The east Tennessee 
group has been under the leadership of Professor A. W. Hobt of 
the University of Tennessee, and its long period of usefulness has 
been largely due to his splendid leadership. The Physical Educa- 
tion Section of the Southeastern Tennessee Education Association 
was organized a year ago by George McCoy, a physical educator 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. This has been thriving and had its 
second annual meeting Friday, October 21, 1938. The Physical 
Education Section of the West Tennessee Education Association 
was organized Friday, November 4, in Memphis, and Florence 
Elliot was elected chairman. A splendid group of about thirty 
west Tennessee physical educators were present. The physical ed- 
ucators of Middle Tennessee expect to organize a physical educa- 
tion section this coming spring at the time of the meeting of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

A plan for uniting all of these sectional physical education 
groups into one large and functioning state physical education as- 
sociation has been worked out by Professor A. W. Hobt. A 
presentation of this plan at the business meeting of the Physical 
Education Section of the Tennessee Education Association will be 
one of the major items at the spring meeting April 7, 1939, in 
Nashville. 


TEXAS 
Bonnie Cotteral 

Anne Schley Duggan, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Texas State College for Women, is to assume her duties as 
president of the Texas State Health and Physical Education As- 
sociation in December. 

Anna Hiss, director of the department of physical training for 
Women at the University of Texas is the president of the Texas 
Association of Directors of Physical Education for College Women. 

Ruth Bass of Texas University is a member of the Legislative 
Council of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, representing the Administrative Measure- 
ment Section. 

Dr. D. K. Brace of Texas University and Dr. Harry Scott and 
G. L. Hermance of The Rice Institute are members of the Legis- 
lative Council of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, representing the state Association. 
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Margaret Jewell 


Certainly one of the most important events of last spring was 
the appearance of a small monthly magazine called Educational 
Dance. Edited by Dorathi Bock Pierre of Hollywood, who is 
assisted by Mary Jane Hungerford, U.S.C., Esther E. Pease, Whit- 
tier, and Patricia Parmelee, Folk Festival Council, N.Y., its an- 
nounced purpose is “to fulfill to the best of our ability the needs 
of that large and growing group of instructors and students who 
are interested in the dance in education.” An attempt will be 
made to eliminate unnecessary repetition in the coverage of school 
news between this Column and the new publication. 

A new dance organization made its debut at the University of 
Tennessee last March under the supervision of Dorothy E. Koch. 
Called the Modern Dance Club, it presented a _ lecture-recital, 
planned and costumed by club members. Harriet Pardue is com- 
poser-accompanist. 

The growing popularity of folk dance parties was also evi- 
denced at the University of Tennessee in July by a party held 
there for two hundred people, with the great majority participat- 
ing. The evening, under the direction of Dorothy Koch, A. W. 
Hobt, and C. H. Loose, was such a success that a similar event 
is being planned for each quarter of the succeeding year. 

Hermine Sauthoff, Chairman of the Research Committee of the 
Dance Section, sends this report on their projects: 

“The first was the compilation of a “Bibliography of Music for 
Modern Dance.” Norman Lloyd as Chairman, Beatrice Helle- 
brandt, Ruth Lloyd, and Irving Risch, musicians who have been 
closely associated with the development of modern dance at Barn- 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 





intensive christmas session december 19—23, 26—30 
10 days—3 hours daily 
e 
hanya holm and concert group 
transcontinental tour 
october-december 1938 


@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 








CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Intensive FOUR DAY Material Course 
December 27th through 30th 


During your Christmas holidays you can have the new- 
est in dancing and such special material as your school 
may require. This course has been specially planned 
to give you a wealth of new dances and technique 
in four days at a very low fee. 


Evening entertainment has been arranged for those 
who wish it. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 
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ard College, The Bennington School of the Dance, New York Uni- 
versity, Sarah Lawrence College, and the University of Wiscon- 
sin, have made a very useable collection. Their aim was not to 
make an exhaustive list, but rather to choose those compositions 
which might best serve the purposes indicated. The entries are 
listed alphabetically under the following headings: Music for 
Techniques, Music for Rhythmic Study, National Music, Court 
Dance Forms, Traditional Step Patterns, and Modern Composi- 
tions. A cross-reference is included, and a list of music publish- 
ers. The length of playing time, price, and a short comment about 
the musical character and possible use for dance are given for 
each entry. It is hoped to enlarge this bibliography, especially in 
the direction of music for children’s dance. Copies may be 
secured for 35c post paid from Hermine Sauthoff, New York Uni- 
versity, School of Education, Washington Square East, New York 
City. 

“The second project has been to make an exhibit of dance 
photographs to act as a permanent collection of pictorial material 
about dance in the high schools, colleges, and among professional 
groups at the present time. This exhibit has been mounted and is 
enclosed in a mailing folder so that it can be sent to any school 
interested in using it. At the present time, the exhibit is not 
comprehensive but does contain about sixty pictures. (The com- 
mittee would welcome materials to add to the collection, and 
takes this opportunity to ask any group who has pictures, and is 
willing to contribute them, to write the chairman). The collec- 
tion may be secured for exhibit purposes by writing the Chairman 
of the Committee on Photographic Exhibit, Hortense Lieberthal, 
New York University, School of Education, Washington Square 
East, New York City. The charges are one dollar for the rental, 
plus the cost of expressing the exhibit to the school.” 

At this time of year dance groups all over the country are an- 
nouncing interesting programs for the year’s activity. We have 
heard of the following: Mills College is presenting Hanya Holm 
in a series of guest lessons during her stay in the San Francisco 
area. Miss Holm has been presented by San Francisco State Col- 
lege in a demonstration recital on November 17, and by Whittier 
College and Redlands University in single guest lessons. She and 
her group also appeared in concert at the Curran Theater, San 
Francisco, November 20. 

Stanford University cpened a series of master lessons on 
November 22, planned to run throughout the year with Miss 
Holm teaching. Other artist-teachers will be Marian Van Tuy], 
Doris Humphrey, and Charles Weidman. On November 30 the 
Stanford Orchesis gave an informal program, their first in the 
new Memorial Theater. 

San Jose State College presented Lincoln Kirstein in a lecture 
on ballet November 3, and in a demonstration assisted by mem- 
bers of the Ballet Caravan November 5. The San Jose Orchesis 
plans a Christmas program early in December. 

At the time this goes to press the annual Dance Symposium 
of Oakland High Schools is planned for December 3. Margaret 
Jewell of Stanford University will lead the master lesson and 
members of the Stanford Orchesis will assist in composition. 
About two hundred girls participate in this Symposium. 

Far across the country, in Sweet Briar College, Virginia, an- 
other symposium was held November 12. Participating colleges 
include State Teachers College, Farmville, Madison, Westhampton, 
Hollins, Mary Baldwin, William and Mary, and Randolph-Macon 
—each of which presented a short demonstration of technique and 
a program composition. Charles Weidman, who taught at Sweet 
Briar November 7-12, led the group in technique and dance on the 
evening program of compositions. Exhibits included the photo- 
graphs from the Dance Section, Betty Joiner’s display, and movies 
and pictures of the participating groups. 

The Washington Dance Association announces its stimulating 
program for the year, which is already under way: November 13, 
John Dewey lecturing on “The Philosophy of Arts;” December 
7, Jose Limon and Evelyn Davis in dance concert; January, Curt 
Sachs lecturing on “Music for the Dance;” February 15, Humph- 
rey-Weidman concert; March 15, recital by the Affiliated Dance 
Groups of the Washington Dance Association. 

Thirty-four dance majors at the University of Wisconsin, who 














































































come from such widely separated parts of the country as Californ: 
Louisiana, and Massachusetts, make that famous dance cen 


: : ; ; : te 
especially active one this year. Daily technique practice is } Mp. 


ae ; eld, j 
addition to regular classes, and the course in dance cupullll 
now open to juniors, also meets daily. Hanya Holm appeared : 


the University in lecture-demonstration on October 20 before . 
enthusiastic audience. * 
The University of Southern California announces the inaugura 
tion of a dance major in the physical education department this 
year. Also, in line with their successful emphasis upon coedyc, 
tional recreation, mixed classes in both elementary and advanced 
dance are offered and, whereas girls in gym clothes used to per. 
form folk dances artificially, half taking men’s parts, now men in 
jeans or ducks, and girls in attractive peasant dresses trip the 
measures of the polka, the schottische, and the waltz together. 

At the University of California at Los Angeles a busy pro. 
gram, begun with a presentation of Myra Kinch and her dang 
group on October 26, is under way. Hanya Holm and her dang 
group were honored with a tea on November 8 and presented jn 
recital on November 10. December 3 brings a dance symposium 
with all the dance groups of the universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges in Southern California participating. 

Hazel Anderson, formerly of New York University and new 
this year at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, is spon. 
sor of a Dance Club which offers both modern and tap dance. 
In preparation for the pending Dance Symposium at Purdue Uni- 
versity, the group will concentrate on modern dance during win. 
ter and spring terms. 

To accommodate the country dance groups which have become 
so popular in Washington and care for her enlarged enrollment jn 
modern dance, Evelyn Davis has moved into a larger studio, 

The King-Smith School is again sponsoring a series of modem 
dance lessons by the Martha Graham School of New York. Sophie 
Maslow, one of Miss Graham’s most talented dancers, will con- 
duct the classes under Miss Graham’s direction. 

Guest courses are being planned at Stanford University, Milk 
College, and University of California this season to be led by 
Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey, and Charles Weidman when on’ 
tour. This plan worked so successfully last year that many stv. 
dent dancers are eagerly anticipating its renewal. 

Elizabeth R. Hayes has become dance instructor at Rockford 
College, Rockford, Illinois. Replacing her at Fairmont State 
Teachers College is Ernestine Troemel, formerly from Kentucky. 
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President—Louise S$. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educ- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Convention Manager—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


Important Information for All Members 

Dr. N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary of our national Ass0- 
ciation, has turned over to the Southwest District the respons 
ibility for the national membership drive in this region. Robert 
Davis, Weber College, Ogden, Utah, is our membership chairman. 
Every national member of our district is urged to get people in 
health, physical education, and recreation to join the national 
Association. Membership application planks may be secured from 
Robert Davis, or from the Southwest District membership chaif- 
man in your state. 

Plans for the national convention in San Francisco, April 3-6, 
are well under way. Excellent speakers in each of the three fields 
indicated above have already been secured. 

A meeting of the Southwest District will be held at breakfast, 
from 7 to 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, April 4. Be sure to save 
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that time, as we want to have a very large representation from all 
five states of the district. A special program, in addition to our 
business meeting, is being planned that will be of wide interest. 


ARIZONA 
Janet Wood 

The Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe is inaugurating 
a series of week end camps and all-day outings on the basis of 
the sport seasons of the Women’s Athletic Association. The object 
is to have members of teams just completing a season’s activities 
camp together. Any W.A.A. member is welcome to join the group, 
but the particular group forms the nucleus for the outing. The 
golf and archery groups plan to join forces in a day on the desert, 
competing in games which combine both golf and archery. 
The climate in Arizona makes overnight camping trips both pos- 
sible and enjoyable all winter. 

A unique feature of the women’s activity building nearing 
completion at the Arizona State Teachers College at Tempe is a 
stage constructed so that it opens both into the large inner room 
and to the outside, making possible both indoor and outdoor 
dance productions. 

The student teachers majoring in the Department of Physical 
Education at Tempe are carrying out a program of intramurals 
for the junior high schools of the two training schools in connec- 
tion with the college and the Tempe Grammar School. The sea- 
sons last about four weeks before there is a change in the type of 
activity played. These seasons will continue throughout the year. 


CALIFORNIA 
Claire M. Johnston 


The Bay Counties Section of the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its annual meet- 
ing in Berkeley on December 10. The conference consisted of a 
morning session, a luncheon, and a short afternoon session, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of various kinds. Among several inter- 
esting speakers was Dr. Lois Meek, Director of the Western Work- 
shop of the Progressive Education Association and a former mem- 
ber of the faculty of Teachers’ College, who spoke on “Progres- 
sive Education and Physical Education.” 

At the November meeting of the Administrator’s Club held in 
the Physical Education Division at U.S.C., George Hjelte was the 
discussion leader for special consideration of the pending legisla- 
tion on the Recreation Enabling Act for the State of California. 
He invited a group of leaders to participate in a discussion of the 
proposed act as representing various community and educational 
interests. 

The bi-weekly mixed recreationals sponsored by the Women’s 
Athletic Association of the University of California at Los Angeles 
report an average attendance of over seven hundred men and 
women students. The most popular activities are swimming, 
volleyball, badminton, folk dancing, and social dancing. 

The Northern California Field Hockey Association sponsored 
the first of its Hockey Sports Days for the Allied members at 
Stanford University, November 5. Ten school teams played. In 
the middle of the morning these teams participated in a mass 
technique drill or practice which was conducted by Cicely Bartle 
and Mrs. Margaret Barr. 

The Pacific Coast Section of the United States Field Hockey 
Association will hold its annual tournament during the Thanks- 
giving holidays at Stanford University. In addition to the six club 
teams from the Los Angeles Field Hockey Association and the 
six from the Northern California Association, they expect a team 
from Vancouver representing the British Columbia Grass Hockey 
Association. 

The San Francisco Bay Counties Board of Women Officials is 
conducting a series of training institutes in the sports in which 
it offers ratings. The officials in these various sports are rated on 
an objective scale which ensures uniformity of ability on various 
levels. The colleges and private schools of this vicinity as well 
as the Industrial Athletic Association of the Recreation Depart- 
ments of San Francisco and Oakland are now securing officials 
through this Board. 

Winifred Van Hagen, Chief of the Bureau of Physical Educa- 
tion for Girls, State Department of Education, attended the Edu- 
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cational Conference and Teachers’ Institute of the Southern 
Counties and the Southern Oregon State Normal School held at 
Ashland, Oregon, October 27, 28, and 29. 


NEVADA 
James Coleman 


The following physical education panel was presented at the 
State Teachers’ Institute for Nevada in Reno, October 20, under 
the chairmanship of James Coleman, University of Nevada: “So- 
cial Change and its Implications for Physical Education,” Dr. Dean 
F. Traner, Dean of Education, University of Nevada; “Physical 
Education in a High School Program,” Bud Beasley, Reno High 
School; “Physical Activities for a Heterogeneous Group,” Neil 
Scott, B. D. Billinghurst Junior High School; “The Place of a 
Coach and Competitive Athletics in a Physical Education Pro- 
gram,” Chester Scranton, University of Nevada; “Developing a 
Physical Education Program,” Helene Stark, B. D. Billinghurst 
Junior High School; “Values of Membership in the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” Frances 
Humphrey, Reno High School; Summarizer, Mae Simas, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. At the close of the meeting a motion was 
made that a State Association of the A.A.H.P.E.R. be formed. 
Neil Scott was appointed Chairman, Frances Humphrey Member- 
ship Chairman, and Mae Simas Secretary. 


NEW MEXICO 
Jean Thompson 

The New Mexico Health and Physical Education Association 
completed its first year of organization at the annual New Mexico 
Teachers’ Convention. A fine program was given, featuring sev- 
eral of the state’s leaders in health and physical education. 

Program speakers were Nina Lamkin, Health Education De- 
partment; Dr. C. Keith Barnes, University of New Mexico; 
Esther McNally, and N. J. Hundt, Clovis Junior High School. N. 
J. Hundt, President for the coming year, his staff, and the Asso- 
ciation are going to make a determined effort to become eligible 
for national membership. 

Mrs. Nona Hines at Las Cruces Agricultural College made slow 
motion pictures of girls’ tennis classes. These pictures will be used 
for instruction in tennis.‘Also the Women’s Athletic Association 
on the Aggies’ campus is sponsoring the Tennis, Archery, Basket- 
ball, and Dancing Clubs. The Dancing Club is now featuring old 
square dances of America. Later they plan to learn the more 
modern fox-trots and waltzes for ballroom use. 

At the University of New Mexico the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation sponsored a very successful Sports Dance after the Colo- 
rado College game. An added attraction of the Association’s 
program is the regular monthly meeting at which an outside 
speaker discusses some phase of women’s sports. 

Other W.A.A. activities included the traditional freshman party 
given at the beginning of school in honor of all freshman women. 
This party aids greatly in getting new girls interested in athletics 
and attracting new talent to the organization. 

The Women’s Athletic Association at Normal University, Las 
Vegas, is also sponsoring sports clubs. A three-stroke tennis tour- 
nament for beginners is also being played. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

The Utah Health and Physical Education Association elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: President, Hyrum B. 
Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; Vice-president, 
Virginia Walder, South High School, Salt Lake City; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Elizabeth Romney, Box Elder High School, Brig- 
ham City; Members of Executive Committee, Russell Magleby, 
Cyprus High School, Magna; and Jack Squires, Roosevelt High 
School, Salt Lake City. This group, together with Alice O. Bron- 
son, Past-President, and Bernice Moss, State Director, constitute 
the Executive Council of the Association. ; 

Membership in the state association numbers 133 at the present 
time. Nineteen memberships in the national Association were sold 
during the last meeting. This is an excellent showing. Last year 
there were 33 new memberships in the state and this year’s inter- 
est seems even greater. 
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Rachel Jane Benton 


Mid-Winter Women’s Aquatic Conference—The Third Annual 
National Women’s Aquatic Forum will be held in Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, during the Christmas Holiday Season from Decem- 
ber 21 to 29. The 1938 Forum is being sponsored jointly by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and by the 


Women’s Aquatic Forum Committee which has arranged these 


pkograms in the past years. 

‘This is an opportunity to spend part of the holidays in study- 
ing with the outstanding men and women of the country in the 
field of swimming. Demonstration lectures on stroke techniques, 
group and panel discussions on swimming problems, pool sanita- 
tion, recreational swimming, corrective possibilities of swimming, 
methods of teaching in elementary and advanced diving, and 
many other phases combine to form a most worth-while program. 
An evening session will be devoted to “How We Do It,” which 
should bring forth many enlightening ideas on conducting an 
interesting program. 

An entirely new feature has been added to the program at the 
suggestion of those who have attended. If an individual so de- 
sires, the opportunity will be given for him to improve his own 
swimming technique in the crawl, back crawl, and breast stroke, 
under the tutelage of an experienced and well-versed instructor. 
This new phase not only gives one a chance for practical applica- 
tion of new innovations in the science of swimming, but in addi- 
tion, the opportunity to study the technique of presentation of 
subject matter. 

The Fort Lauderdale Chamber of Commerce has made it pos- 
sible for those attending the Forum to secure hotel accommoda- 
tions for $1.00 per person per day, providing there are two in a 
room. Registration for the Forum for members of physical edu- 
cation staffs is $2.00, which includes the reports of all meetings 
conducted by the Forum, and $3.00 for those not in the field of 
physical education. The latter will also be given the $1.00 hotel 
rate. Registration dates are scheduled for December 21 to 23, the 
main portion of the Forun. being conducted from December 
24 to 29. 

Arrangements are being made for those desiring to drive to 
share automobile expenses with individuals who have available 
car space. Notify E. Audrey Callander, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, if you desire to make such plans. 

The joint Committee which is responsible for arranging this 
conference consists of C. E. Spencer, Ohio University, Chairman; 
E. Audrey Callander, Butler University, Assistant Chairman; and 
Advisory Committee members Grace B. Daviess, University of 
Cincinnati; Fredericka Moore, Western College; Emma Spencer, 
Stephens College; Alma Wyche, Duke University; and Helen E. 
Grant, Indiana University. 

It is expected: that following the 1938 Forum similar aquatic 
conferences will be held annually under the sole sponsorship of 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics, under the leadership 
of a special committee designated by the N.S.W.A. to handle 
these programs. Cooperative relationships will be maintained with 
all other groups comprising the aquatic forum. 

Hockey—Games were scheduled from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
on November 12 and from 9:00-12:00 on November 13 for the 
annual Mid-West Field Hockey Tournament held in Evanston, 
Illinois. The Evanston Field Hockey Club and the North Shore 
Field Hockey Association were co-hostesses for the event. Teams 
entered were Madison, Milwaukee, St. Louis I and II, North 
Shore I and II, Chicago I and II, Iowa City, Wetomachek, West 
Suberban, and Evanston. A Mid-West first and second team were 
selected at the close of the tournament. 





H. Harrison Clarke 


P.F.I. scores of 150, 160, 170, 180, 190, 200, with a high score 
of 254, a median of 150, and with but 6 cases between 95 and 10) 
—that was Ellsworth R. Thwing’s experience in testing 116 boys 
and girls from ten to sixteen years of age in Camp Norfolk, one 
of the 16 State Rest Camps for pretubercular children in Massa. 
chusetts. Dr. Nahum Pillsbury, medical director of the camp, was 
interested in the use of the Physical Fitness Tests as a means of 
determining the benefit of the eight weeks of camp life, The 
increase in the weight of children attending the camp was wel 
known; but, until the P.F.I. tests were used, no proof was ayajl. 
able that muscular strength and general physical condition hag 
also improved. The most noticeable condition of these children op 
entering camp and during the first few weeks was an extreme 
nervousness, characterized by inability to relax, to sleep during 
rest periods, and to get to sleep at night. Rest and relaxation were 
stressed by the camp officials and it became an objective in the 
treatment to lower the P.F.I. of highest scoring individuals to q 
more normal level, and to raise the P.F.I. of the lowest individuals 
to a score above 100. The median P.F.I. dropped to 142, and the 
individual with a score of 254 dropped to 181 in eight weeks, the 
average weight gain being 9 pounds for the camp period. This 
was an unusual and a thought-provoking situation, and shows the 
significance and danger of high P.F.I’s. The low P-F.I. has been 
understood for some time. 

Olga M. Hendryx, Director of the Johnson City, New York, 
Department of Physical Education, has conducted a measurement 
program during the past two years in the public schools. The 
Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test is administered to both boys and 
girls and, through the excellent cooperation of Lawrence A, 
Wheeler, high school principal, pupils are scheduled for classes 
according to their classification, A and B groups having two periods 
of physical education work each week, C and D groups three 
periods, and corrective students two periods each week for girls 
and three for boys. George Perrault assists Miss Hendryx with 
the boys’ program. Intense student interest in the program is 
reported. 

The physical education program at Scarsdale, New York, is 
organized around a measurement program, according to the 
director, Clinton S. Leonard. Both boys and girls are given the 
Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test and are classified into three groups: 
those with P.F.I.’s above the median in the A group, those below 
the median in the B group, and those with exceptionally low 
P.F.I.’s in a C group for special work. 

Prudence Gunson has worked out an extensive series of swim- 
ming tests at Temple University. She has made a differentiation 
between tests for students majoring in physical education and for 
those not majoring in physical education. 

Have You Seen— 

1. The article in the October, 1938, Research Quarterly by 
Edgar W. Everts and Gordon J. Hathaway, entitled: “The Use 
of a Belt to Measure Leg Strength Improves the Administration 
of Physical Fitness Tests”? The development of this technique 
for measuring leg strength with the dynamometer is a very im- 
poriant step in the improvement of the P.F.I. battery tests. In 
the same issue Aileen Carpenter reports on research showing that 
the maximum leg lift is obtained when the lift is done with the 
thighs and legs making an angle at the knees of from 115 to 124. 

2. A Measurement of the Achievement in Motor Skills of Col 
lege Men in the Game Situation of Basketball, by Glenn W. How- 
ard, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University? The purpose of this study was to develop 
a technique for measuring the achievement of a basketball playet 
while he was actively participating in the game. 
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Convention News 


EPRESENTATIVES of railroads and airways have expressed 
R their interest in making special reservations for members of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation who expect to attend the annual convention in San 
Francisco, April 3-6, 1939. It can be arranged to have special 
trains, cars, or airplanes leave convenient points in time to reach 
San Francisco the morning of April third. All persons living out- 
side of California who wish to go to San Francisco with a group 
should notify Miss Elizabeth Noyes, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., stating name, address, and the point of board- 
ing train or airplane. Miss Noyes will notify the appropriate 
companies, and they in turn will send full information relative to 
fares and schedules. 

* * * 

HE College Physical Education Association will hold its annual 

Christmas meeting at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 
28-30, 1938. 

x * * 
NORM charts, developed in connection with the “new leg lifting 
technique,” are now available for both sexes and all ages be- 
tween eight and thirty-eight. They may be procured from Boston 
University Bookstore, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
.« *« & 

HYLLIS LININGTON’S article “Educational Values of Rid- 

ing,” which appeared in the JouRNAL, March, 1938, was briefed 
in the German magazine Die Auslese for October, 1938. 

* * * 
| HE fourth annual Fort Lauderdale Aquatic Forum is to be 
held December 21 to 29. For further information, see the Wom- 
en’s Athletic Section News in this issue. 
a. = * 
A RADIO program entitled “No Schcol Today” will encourage 
children to “play safe’ whenever they are on the street. It 
is featured over NBC-Red Network on Saturday mornings from 
11:00 to 11:30. 
* * x 
D ELTA Psi Kappa of Temple University presents “to the most 
worthy man and woman of each class in the health and 
physical education department, a yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL.” The award has been given for several years. The basis 
for the award is “scholastic and personal achievement in health 
and physical education.” 

A check for $7.50 was sent to cover these student member- 
ships. Delta Psi Kappa is to be complimented for its activity in 
the field of promotion of professional spirit. 

x * 

WO years ago a. new, non-commercial organization came into 

being to assist community groups in providing the best possible 
type of cultural entertainment for children. Junior Programs, Inc., 
with headquarters at 221 West 57th Street, New York City, will 
be glad to send you further information regarding its activities. 
—Recreation, October, 1938. 

+ *£© -& 
| WOULD say that with life, liberty, and education, we are 
sure of the pursuit of happiness.” Fiorello La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York City, at the National Education Association 
convention. 
Ye - * 
T HE Department of the Interior, the governmental agency which 
has the task of the preservation of our natural resources, is 
presenting a series of radio broadcasts entitled “What Price 
America.” The twenty-six programs attempt to make our citi- 
zenry aware of the significance and cost to them of the waste and 
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unwise use of our national wealth. The history of conservation 
in our country, beginning with the settlers of 1620 and carrying 
through to the present with a story of thrilling but largely profli- 


gate growth, is presented in dramatized form. 


* * x 


T= Report of the Works Progress Administration shows that 
during the past two years the following recreational, athletic, 
and health facilities (exclusive of buildings) have been added 


throughout the country: 
Recreational Facilities: 


New Con- Repairs and 


struction Measure- 
ments 

Athletic fields—Number .............. 1,335 1,234 
I aa ees earns at aekia nalts 7,213 9,702 

Additions to athletic fizlds—Number .... 9 XXXX 
Mec aeig tubes ia tiiosntan scans 56 XXXX 

a ee 770 2,866 
ME he 5 ta ee Ue 22,072 158,193 

Additions to parks—Number .......... 83 XXXX 
MRNNB Pine ch causes cEbaamokisanbaen 1,107 XXXX 

Fair grounds—Number ............... 15 90 
crete ree Ooo hae Sikes aia 211 4,305 

Playgrounds—Total—Number ......... 1,107 3,583 
School——Number ....... 0c ccs ce cccce 599 2,906 
Other—Number 2... 05 ccc ccs ccen 508 677 

Swimming pools—Number ............ 387 128 
SULEROS ATER MM OH. Th... 0240000005 6,600,362 2,584,650 

Wading pools—Number .............. 1,496 45 
Surface area im 69. fl x... 5.0000 959,160 129,800 

Golf courses—Number ................ 103 167 
Weber Of AGUS ...... 20.00 cc ccc ssese 1,143 2,232 
RSL. ce boul baka GANe annus 7,265 16,899 

Tennis courts—Number ............... 3,076 1,094 

Handball courts—Number :........... 536 35 

Horseshoe courts—Number ............ 636 59 

Ice skating rinks—Number ........... 691 155 
SUEONE MYON: TA OO: TES os. cccs 6ste eres 0 32,692,512 10,351,490 

Ski JUMPS—NUMBET . 2... ccc cceceses 25 3 

PR NEES oi cae aees hea s aes 25 31 

Outdoor theaters—Number ............ 40 10 

Band shells—Number ................ 72 24 

Medical, Dental, and Nursing Assistance: 

Dental clinics conducted—No. of clinics .......... 272 
No. Of Persons EKAMINGd ......... ccc cscscsere 183,157 
Deth, Si A I io os ves ac aS bane sascewesre 40,733 

Medical clinics conducted—No. of clinics .......... 1,382 
ae ee. a ae 1,172,216 
Pen. BE DOU CRONIN ik so co kde sscscasecness 560,810 

Medical and dental clinics assisted—No. of clinics .. 624 

Medical examinations other than at clinics—No. of 

ee I ET 6, bataia gine bik oR GA we en 194,157 
No. of chifidren examined ............c0ecscesss 938,514 
Nursing visits—No. of group inspections made .... 114,239 
INO; OF DETOOT TRADOCIOE oc oiecc cic cassie csions 1,513,219 
PEG; OE TOURED WHO SUID a icssic s n.c0's ae cece esas 2,093,182 
Nursing aid to clinics—No. of WPA nurses assisting 2,349 
Nursing aid to immunizations—No. of immunizations 550,749 
Recreation: 

Community centers operated—-Number ............ 9,068 

Community centers assisted—Number ............ 6,220 
Public participation in recreational activities (week 

ending August 28, 1937) 

Physical recreation—No. of participant hours.......... 11,428,857 
Social recreation—No. of participant hours............ 2,471,797 
Cultural recreation—No. of participant hours......... 2,285,304 
Therapeutic recreation—No. of participant hours...... 134,253 


* * * 


OFTBALL players will have only one major change in the 
rules for 1939, A. J. Noren, Secretary of the Joint Rules Com- 
mittee on Softball, announced at the close of the annual meeting 


which was held in Chicago. 


The new rules permit the scoring 


of runs on a wild pitch, passed ball, or on the throw-back to the 
pitcher. 
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] HERE are many articles of interest to our readers jn othe 
magazines. Here are some of the recent ones: 

American Journal of Public Health, October, 1938 “Gases 
Education,” John P. Sullivan. y 

The B. C. Teacher, October, 1938—“The Mind at Play ang 
the Body Relaxed,” Louise M. Kennedy. ; 

Camping Magazine, November, 1938—“What a Little Felloy 
Does for a Big Fellow, and Vice Versa,” Abraham Mandelstan 

Catholic School Journal, November, 1938—*The Healthlang 
Express—A Health Project,” Sister M. Alicia. 

Dance, December, 1938—“Fundamentals of the Classic Dance” 
Agripina Vaganova. 

“How to Use Radio,” Kenneth L. Barrett. Pamphlet pub. 
lished by National Association of Broadcasters. 

Hygeia, November, 1938—‘“Extravert or Introvert?” Paul 
Popenoe; “Charley-Horse,” J. E. Elsom; “The Vitamin Follies” 
Lois M. Miller; “School and Health,” J. Mace Andress, 

Journal of Physical Education, November-December, 1933_ 
“Democracy and Physical Education Blazing a New Trail,” Rob. 
ert C. Cubbon; May-June, November-December, 1938—“A Basi 
Effect of Tobacco Upon the Human System,” Henry F. Kallen. 
berg, M.D. 

League of Red Cross Societies Monthly Bulletin (Paris) (Qy. 
tober, 1938—“Children’s History of the Red Cross.” 

Mental Hygiene, October, 1938—“The Relationship Between 
Education and Mental Hygiene,” E. V. Pullias. 

Minnesota Journal of Education, November, 1938—“The Re. 
sponsibility of the Community in Recreation,” Carl L. Nordly. 

Public Education (Pennsylvania) November, 1938—“Learn. 
ing is Living,” Lester K. Ade. 

Scholastic Coach, November, 1938—“Girls’ Invitation Sports 
Days,” Catherine O. Dreher; “A Critical Evaluation cf Field 
Hockey,” Iris Boulton. 

School and Society, October 22, 1938—‘‘Evaluation of Extra- 
curricular Activities by Teachers College Students,” Eugene §. 
Briggs. 

School Life, November, 1918—‘Physical Welfare of Students”: 
“Graduate Study in the US.,” Walton C. John; “Developing 
Strong Bodies and Able Minds,” James F. Rogers. 

Teachers College Record, November, 1938—‘An Examination 
of Recent Literature on the Education of Teachers,” Ida A. 
Jewett and Edna Hays. 

Wisconsin Physical Education Journal, October, 1938—*Cor- 
rective Physical Education,” Herman Kluge. 


A Coach Looks at Modern Dance 


(Continued from Page 616) 





to avail themselves of the opportunity to study under the 
guidance of creative artists in the modern dance field in 
different sections of the country. And may not this op- 
portunity, which seems under way already, be the deter- 
mining factor in the growth of the modern dance move: 
ment? There seems to be no single school of modem 
dance, just as there is no single style of play in football. 


S this newest dance movement to be a definite part of 
the physical education program of the future? Because 
of past history of dance movements in this country, one 
might naturally wonder if this is not just another danc 
under a not too accurate title. Certain it is that modem 
dance has enjoyed a rapid and steady growth. Merit and 
not innovation seems responsible for this growth. The 
future seems to hold much in store for modern dance. 
The question of whether or not it should be included it 
the curriculum of physical education or made essentially 
an extracurricular activity need not be raised at this time. 
Time and pupil interest, along with wise guidance on tht 
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part of the teachers of the dance will give us the answer 
to this question. In the meantime, as coaches, shouldn’t 
we look on the modern dance with less jaundiced eyes? 





The First Line of Defense 


(Continued from Page 596) 


every high, junior high, and large elementary school, and 
an adequate playground adjacent to every school. 

11. That every teacher should be a good example of a 
healthy human being. To that end thorough physical 
examinations should be required before appointment and 
periodical health examinations for all teachers during 
service; moreover, that all teachers should be fitting ex- 
amples to the pupils of posture, carriage, and poise. 

12. That emotional control is a major responsib*'ty 
of a program of health education. 





Objectivity for Mental Patients 


(Continued from Page 600) 


tions are taken care of with satisfying results. 

The explosive type of individual offers another difficult 
problem. In each instance when an outburst occurs, it 
has been necessary to look for the factors which caused 
it. Our attention must be directed therefore toward get- 
ting the patient into the habit of examining the situation, 
and getting him to recognize that the explosion is not the 
way to solve his problem. It may be a matter of group 
readjustment in general or due to personal animosities, 
or some deep-seated cause which he has been unable to 
direct through the particular type of game in which he is 
engaged. When the cause is determined, it is our task 
to set up situations where these explosions are less apt to 
occur, using the pent-up energy in favorable outlets. 
Gradually the patient will learn to control himself, and 
insight will develop. Recently we had such a case in the 
clinic of a man of forty-five whose complaint was un- 
controlled frequent emotional outbursts which eventually 
were the cause of his losing a very good position. During 
his course in the clinic these same tendencies were re- 
peating themselves, but after each episode he was willing 
to examine the cause in the hope of eliminating the un- 
comfortable outbursts. Types of activity were selected 
in which he worked hard to overcome his difficult prob- 
lem, and as time went on he showed consistent improve- 
ment. Many cases of this nature have been handled 
satisfactorily in this manner, and in each case the patient 
developed insight to such an extent that he was happy to 
have learned of a means whereby he might secure relief 
from these uncontrolled explosive tendencies. 


© ny attitudes play their part in determining the 
therapy. Play attitudes may be recognized as a mir- 
ror or reflection of a patient’s reactions in a controlled 
environment not unlike that which a patient experiences 
on the outside. What are the patient’s attitudes to various 
topics of life? For example, it is very important to know 
his attitude toward himself, toward his family, toward 
authority, toward his immediate associates and others. 
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Every Athletic Director knows the danger 
of injury from broken needles in gym 
mats—that’s why leading schools and gym- 
nasiums prefer mats filled with OZITE 
Gym Felt. There are no needles used in the 
OZITE PLATEN PROCESS 
of felting and the felt stays 
soft and springy much longer 
—seldom needs re- 
placement. Write for 
samples and com- 
plete information. 
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& FELT COMPANY 
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colleges and schools. On September 1, 1937 
only 6 of 469 graduates were unemployed. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 
For catalog address 
MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
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His attitude toward himself may be one of insecurity; 
it may be self-depreciatory, self-accusatory, or self- 
centered. A patient may have a combination of all these. 

With the self-depreciatory individual one should de- 
termine his assets, and utilize them in a game to show 
him that he is not inferior or insecure. Confidence will 
be established in this way and self-depreciation proved to 
be unfounded. 

With the self-accusatory person one should show that 
success or failure does not rest entirely on him. This is 
especially important in failures. In each case of failure 
we may point to external factors which entered into the 
cause or causes of the failure. Minimize his own faults 
and show him how he can use his own abilities to offset 
these factors. Stabilize him in these situations, and when 
this has been achieved one can move on to more difficult 
situations. 

The self-centered individual falsifies reality. With this 
type it is also a problem of analyzing the situation with 
the object of showing the patient through action that he 
must deal with external situations in order to achieve 
success, and to keep the situation so that he can satisfy 
this superiority, achieving it with due consideration to 
others. 

When all these things are done for the patient, that is, 
when he has become stabilized and is able to realize 
satisfaction, his reactions should occur automatically 
afterwards. A patient must not be taken out of this type 
of therapy too soon. It is important to wait until he is 
sufficiently integrated mentally and physically and has 
become able to accept the responsibility of situations as 
they arise. Stabilize him at this level. 





Umpiring in Hockey 
(Continued from Page 617) 


5. It seems unfair to ask candidates to announce fouls 
as they are called, or to state when the whistle is being 
held. This requires a division of attention which is diffi- 
cult unless practiced. Also, it is suggested that judges do 
not ask questions of candidates regarding their decisions 
while play is in their half of the field, as such interrup- 
tions are distracting. 


6. Candidates should be told to umpire as though 
were not being judged. Overcalling of fouls during trials 
is a common fault which can be avoided if Candidates 
are warned of this tendency. 

7. Judges should try to analyze why an umpire js mak. 
ing mistakes. She may be unfamiliar with the Tules: she 
may lack experience; she may position herself poor 
(a big factor); she may be too “judge-conscioys,” 

8. An effort should be made to have games where at 
least fair hockey is played. Very poor play is difficult 
for even experienced umpires to handle, and does not 
permit accurate estimates of candidates’ ability. Aj) 
if possible, teams should wear distinct uniforms, [f nin. 
nies are worn over varicolored costumes, candidates 
should be allowed time to become accustomed to this 
difficulty. 





Problems in Health Education 
(Continued from Page 601) 


emergency care. Is this because teachers do not haye 
time to observe behavior symptoms indicating a health 
dysfunction, or is it because they do not know what 
symptoms to look for? 

6. Case-finding and adjustment procedures for chil- 
dren with cardiac dysfunction require serious considera- 
tion in many places. Unless a carefully worked out plan 
is established, the case-finding program breaks down be. 
cause (1) the rapid examination fails to identify many 
cases, and (2) many cases are classed as having organic § 
heart disease where it does not exist. Often the adjust J 
ment procedures within the school restricting activities 
may well be questioned as to whether they are sound 
from a medical and psychological point of view. 

7. What differentiations should be made in the health 
education facts and attitudes taught to children with 
special disabilities? 

8. Since repeated investigations have shown that a 
comprehensive physical examination fails to reveal the 
tuberculous children who are in high school, what ad- 
ministrative procedures can be devised, with minimum 
cost, to incorporate within the program the special case 
finding techniques for tuberculosis? 

9. In adolescence, emotional aspects of life take on 
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new and heightened significance. Mental and emotional 
disorders tend to betray themselves in symptomatic be- 
haviors, recognizable by the trained psychiatrist. Poten- 
tially serious cases remain undiscovered by the teaching, 
nursing, and medical staff. To be undiscovered means 
to be without attention. How can we bring school ad- 
ministrators to realize that, for the adolescent boy or 
girl, formal education for participating in adult life can 
mean little when vital personal maladjustments are dom- 
inating factors? Psychiatric service in the high schools 
is as necessary as’ the services rendered for care of the 
physical difficulties children have. 


ROBLEMS emerge, too, from research studies in 

health instruction. Although the samples are often 
small, and some of the findings are certainly not gener- 
ally true, the conclusions are worth re-evaluation as to 
their merit in a particular situation. 

1. High school students report that the classwork in 
hygiene is too elementary, uninteresting, and not meet- 
ing their needs. 

2. Students report that the textbooks used in health 
and hygiene work are conventional in nature and that 
the methods of teaching are academic. 

3. They report, too, that often health education teach- 
ers are more interested in teaching health facts than they 
are in giving health guidance. 

4. Senior students feel that there is too little relation 
between the teaching of academic subjects and teaching 
them “how to live.” 

5. Several studies show that superstitions about 
health, uncritical acceptance of false advertising, and 
beliefs in the efficacy of grandmother’s home remedies 
are found not only in high school students but in teach- 
ers. What can we do about both these groups? What 
is wrong with our teaching? 


HESE are just a few of our problems in health edu- 

cation. But we are not discouraged by the fact that 
we have solved so few of them. Rather we take pride 
in the fact that we had the ingenuity and common sense 
to discover them. 

We take pride, too, in the fact that certain basic 
trends are now discernible which will pave the way for 
earlier solutions to the specific problems than at one time 
seemed possible. 

First of all, we see very definite evidences that school 
administrators are beginning to understand that the 
health program in the school is not a thing apart. It is, 
first of all, an important adjunct to the individual guid- 
ance program. Secondly, it must be used in curriculum 
making. Finally, it must be translated in terms of the 
social and community background. In many schools un- 
der the skilled leadership of principals and superintend- 
ents, we find teachers and special consultants working 
out together a health program of this type which has 
virility and value. 

A second trend of extreme promise is the increased 
tendency of high school teachers to participate in extra- 
curricular activities. These teachers are giving leadership 
and guidance to students through infinite varieties of 
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9-S of Gymnasium Equipment today.” 

THE LOUDEN LINE —A Division of 


The J. E. PORTER Corporation 


or to A. G. Spald & 
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clubs and hobbies. They are adventuring with youth. 
They are keeping young and alive. They know the pulse 
of the America of tomorrow. Knowing the families of 
their children and their communities, they are able to 
meet real needs in their classroom teaching. Learning, 
in one sense of the word, only occurs when a need 
is felt for that learning. The health needs of boys and 
girls today arise from the kind of family in which they 
chance to be born, or the neighborhood in which they 
live. 

The third trend is evidenced in the cooperative work 
to promote school health among professional groups. Na- 
tional, state, and district organizations are developing 
their programs of work together. There is an interchange 
of mutually helpful experiences. The different profes- 
sions now realize that the key to health education is not 
possessed by any one group. But working together de- 
mands certain sacrifices on the part of each group. These 
sacrifices they are now prepared to make. 


HUS although there still exist many theoretical and 

practical problems, the future is hopeful. The efforts 
expended by health educators during the past fifteen 
years have borne real fruits. The changing attitudes of 
school administrators toward the health program, the 
participation of teachers in the living interests of their 
pupils, and the joint effort of professional people to 
solve their problems together are fundamental steps that 
mean progress. 





Health Knowledge Tests 
(Continued from Page 621) 


tage of being more thought-provoking; as the true an- 
swer does not appear anywhere in the content of the 
question. The element of guessing or chance success met 
in the “recognition” type is practically negligible. How- 
ever, these questions frequently are constructed so that 
several answers, all true, may be possible. This reduces 
the objectivity and reliability of all such questions. The 
“single answer” and completion type of questions are the 
kind to which we refer. The danger just cited regarding 
multiplicity of correct answers can readily be seen in this 
poorly worded example: “The blood is of great impor- 
tance to our health because it carries .......... to the 
cells.” 

The correct answer could well be “proteins,” “sugar,” 
“minerals,” “oxygen,” etc. Confusion is bound to result 
unless the class has been drilled to give a fixed response. 
If that condition exists, why test them? 

The criteria for the scope of health education tests 
will depend on the use made of the results. “Power” or 
“drill” tests are usually limited to one unit of instruc- 
tion, whereas survey or curriculum tests are much more 
extensive. We recently gave such a test to our 9B junior 
high school students covering a period of three years’ 
health instruction.® Question sources for survey tests con- 
~ 6 “Philadelphia Survey Tests in Health Education, Grades 5A to 


9B Inclusive,’’ Division of Educational Research, Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 





sist, in the main, of courses of study and approved text. 
books in the field of investigation. Our testing has been 
limited to health “knowledges” on the assumption, not 
that knowledge of hygienic facts will ensure their prac. 
tice; but that practice is not likely to eventuate jf the 
appropriate knowledge is not present. It is important 
that teachers recognize this limitation so that there will 
be a definite avoidance of teaching toward tests, 

In many of our junior high schools, the teachers of 
health education use the survey tests as models for cop. 
structing pre-tests, drill, or power tests to determine the 
knowledge of pupils before, during, and after work jn 
a given unit. In some instances they improve on the sy. 
vey test. 

Just as the objective tests devised for use in any one 
school system meet the requirements of the course of 
study more definitely than do tests devised for ug 
throughout the country; so, teacher-made objective tests 
can address themselves to particular units of work unde 
consideration, and to average ability levels of the pupils, 

In constructing such survey tests the course material 
is separated into units or categories; and the questions 
are apportioned to each category. Theoretically, it would 
be ideal if some units more vital than others should 
receive the preponderance of questions; but, unfortun- 
ately it doesn’t always work out that way. Some cate. 
gories are rich in question possibilities, whereas othed 
are meager. 


|* conclusion, one might say that health knowledge 
tests in general stand in need of much improvement, 
Franzen says, “When such knowledge stimulates self- 
analysis it is more truly the knowledge sought by heaith 
education.” 

We must take into consideration, when attempting to 
predict pupils’ health behavior, as judged by question 
response, many complex qualities such as temptations 
and counter interests. Perhaps questions of the problem- 
situation type would prove more searching in this respect 
than the tried, but doubtfully true, “recognition” ques 
tions, that we have developed such facility in constructing. 
The problem-situation question might have the added 
value of discovering or predicting more reliably the apti- 
tude of the pupil in making a healthful adjustment. 





Dance of the Middle West 
(Continued from Page 623) 


fied to make assertions on all things, regardless of thei 
previous knowledge of any of them. 

Again comes the attempt of the leaders to guide 
quietly but firmly the helter-skelter inclinations of the 
group into some order or form. 

First one, then two, then three or more of the leades 
decide that perhaps this guiding must be done with 4 
certain gay quality, a little forced but permissible be 
cause it is aware of its forcing. The group finally catches 
this spirit of the leaders, but once having the contagi0l 
no longer feel the need of the ruling power and wish t 
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take matters into their own hands, finally destroying 
the leaders. 

The lament of the leaders is coupled with a certain 
humble dignity that that which is fine will live in spir- 
itual quality long after the physical has been consumed 
by time and circumstance. 

At last the harmony of the whole evolves; the knowl- 
edge that balanced life has an inner spiritual quality, 
reacting alike to both tragedy and happiness—taking 
them at their true worth in the great general plan. 

In the words of Waldo Frank, “We all go forth to 
seek America. And in the seeking we create her. In 
the quality of our search shall be the nature of the 
America we create.” 





Recreational Planning 
(Continued from Page 607) 


Other groups have found a family-centered culture effica- 
cious. Our predecessors integrated themselves for a time 
around a profit motive. Today that is impossible. Much 
of the money is locked in large corporations and estates, 
so this as a possible integrating factor is disappearing. 
In fact, to seek money continually with little chance of 
success is disintegrating to the individual, and it fosters 
hatred and suspicion between peoples. If the end of man- 
kind’s existence is service to man, it would seem that our 
next integrating core will have to be around the field of 
human relationships. This will help to integrate and thus 
release energy because it is possible to achieve. Also, it 
should enrich the individual because it is by virtue of 
the variety possible within the group that man achieves 
his greatest growth. 

It would seem that recreation may serve this core 
purpose remarkably well. Recreation is basically enjoy- 
able, and most of the game or play situations hold up 
codes which are of a “human-relation-ethical” character. 
In addition, the number of activities are many and the 
range of adaptation is quite flexible. 


The Role of Communication in Furthering Social 
Interaction 


At present the most common medium of communication 
involves only the use of words. Words are put to a greater 
use than they can adequately fulfill. Because of their 
abstract quality, they are often unintelligible or misunder- 
stood, particularly in terms of human welfare. Add to 
this dishonest advertising, political speeches, newspaper 
and magazine articles, and other means of propaganda 
which deliberately distort the basic truth in the insti- 
gator’s favor. People as a whole are manipulated to act 
in the direction that the clever politician, warrior-states- 
man, propagandist, publicist, and advertiser desires. 

Early childhood experiences condition the person to 
react in a like manner when somewhat the same general 
situation is presented. Language becomes a trigger which 
sets off certain unconscious underlying emotional pat- 
terns. Mankind is thus motivated to vote, to buy, to 
sell, to desire, to hate, and to fight without desiring to, 
or without using foresight or reason. The schools teach 
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people how to read, and the press, magazines, radio, and 
other media pull the strings. Truth to the general public 
is what is repeated often enough to be accepted. Through 
the press, popular magazines, and radio, the immediate 
consciousness of the mass is kept under a barrage of pop- 
ular phrases and questionable viewpoints. 

Words are not the only immediate means of communi- 
cation used to manipulate people. Movies and photo- 
graphs taken from a misleading angle, or distorted, are 
often used. (Someone has appropriately coined the word 
“‘photoganda.’’) 

The point here is that recreation as a face-to-face rela- 
tionship serves as a more direct means of communicating 
feelings of friendship, of understanding, and of sharing. 

Play understood may (if all the participants know and 
accept the goal) prevent the misuse of emotional drives 
into unacceptable patterns or into the direction desired 
by manipulators. If people understand that the goal of 
playing together is to produce a common bond of under- 
standing, the emotions aroused during the activity may 
be understood and evaluated as they contribute to this 
end. Recreation functioning in this manner may bind 
the feelings and practices of our people into new, desir- 
able, cooperative, and cultural patterns. 

The sharing of common enjoyable experiences is then 
to be seen as a means of non-verbalized communication 
—something that exists between man and man in a 
direct relationship not susceptible to external manipula- 
tion if the goal of social integration is understood and 
accepted by the individuals participating. 


Early Play Experience Most Important 

Early childhood experiences are retained on an un- 
verbalized level and in all probability the first major 
manipulative and social education occurs through play 
experiences. The child at birth is undifferentiated, but 
he soon becomes completely self-centered. He makes, 
or more accurately, he and the environment “make a 
self” through identification out of experiences with 
others. The next healthy social development is a turn- 
ing outward of energy or interest toward other individ- 
uals. Each pleasurable experience provokes a desire for 
more of the same type. Therefore, it is most important 
that parents give the child a feeling of acceptance and 
security as a basis for the ego-formation, and then give 
him freedom and opportunity to create a self by early 
giving him encouragement and many opportunities for 
enjoyable exposure to individuals of different age levels. 
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It is most important that the very young child Come 
into contact with many other children of his own ' 
If a child has only the relationship of the parents o, 
adults, he learns only a limited reaction patterp, The 
parent-child relation is a vertical one, as the mothe; and 
father, or both of them, stand above the child in a posi. 
tion of authority, knowledge, and ability. This Particular 
child-parent relationship is one of domination and gy}. 
mission. Even the relationship to other children, Unless 
these other children are of practically the same age, still 
takes on the same general pattern, i.e., the older childre 
dominate the child in a sort of miniature parent-chijq 
relationship. The relation of children of the same age in 
similar age play-groups may be broadly described ag , 
horizontal one in so far as ability, knowledge, authority, 
and age go. Of course, if the parents have been unduly 
authoritative, the vertical relationship may carry oye 
and take on the same pattern even with those of the 
same age. The child requires more than one type of 
play situation so that he learns to feel at ease with peo- 
ple, not only in relationships of authority and submission, 
but in horizontal relation patterns. Experiences of this 
kind early in life will later give the adult more than one 
way of accepting and reacting to individuals who are op 
the same general level. Otherwise blind emotional ac. 
ceptance of authority rather than intelligent self-guidance 
is the result. Many people in later life are unable to 
adjust well because they have learned to act only as an 
absolute authority or in utter submission to authority, 
Desirable relationships in a democratic society require 
that fellow human beings share on the same level in the 
solution of common problems. | 

Undoubtedly if many of these play situations call forth 
enjoyable emotional reactions in early childhood days, 
the later adult will have a feeling of being one of an ac- 
cepted group and retain that most valuable feeling of 
personal stability—tthat is, achieve a feeling of social 
security which is the firm foundation of all later life te 
actions to life situations that threaten security or require 
courage. 

Early Understanding of Generalizations Most Essential 


When verbalization begins, the child needs to know 
as soon as possible the why and wherefore of these shared 
experiences. This is most important—action must be 
supplemented by understanding. Valuable attitudes are 
to be generalized, understood, and accepted consciously 
so that application to specific situations may be made. 
There is little carry-over value into other situations u- 
less generalizations are made and the individual, child, 
youth, or adult can see the connection between the play 
or game situation and that which he is experiencing in 
other aspects of living. 

Effective education of parents for recreation will fol 
low the other conditions of desirable learning situations, 
that is, they too will participate with leaders and other 
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parents in enjoyable, highly cooperative recreational pur- 
suits. Because their adult personalities are already well 
formed, they will have to be even more carefully guided. 


Conclusion 


At present recreation and play are often still confused 
with idleness, mainly because worth is judged in terms 
of monetary success. Broader functions of recreation in- 
clude a positive attitude toward social betterment, and 
its aims are to be reinterpreted in order to secure the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number through using 
recreation as a process of social interaction serving the 
reciprocal adjustment of the individual and society. 

Without guidance, recreation might easily become a 
palliative or recreation-dole, used by those in control to 
keep people from thinking—by keeping them busy, out 
of trouble, and amused. Again, the national government 
might easily turn it into a powerful medium for publicity 
and propaganda for centralized control, or for condition- 
ing and preparation for war. 

If progress is slow toward the high humanitarian goal 
of happiness for the larger group, we need not despair. 
That has been the eternal hope of mankind and is most 
difficult to achieve. Man punishes himself, and yet—he 
is the only one who can help himself. We move slowly 
in the field of social human relations. As members of 
the profession vitally interested in our greatest valuable 
function in society, it is our business to make plans and 
decide which way to go now. The opportunity and time 
are ripe. The end of knowledge is action. Where shall 
we go and what shall we do first? 





Spectator Aids for Gymnastics 


(Continued from Page 619) 


This scoreboard, of course, is most practical when used 
in conjunction with the “card-flash” system of judging. 
For this system each of the five judges is furnished with 
two sets of numbers, one series in black (whole numbers) 
from 0 to 10 inclusive, and one in red (decimals) from 
1 to 9 inclusive. Upon conclusion of each exercise at a 
given signal each judge (or his assistant) holds up the 
two cards (whole number and decimal) which indicate 
his judgment of the exercise completed. The clerk then 
discards the highest and lowest numbers and totals the 
intermediate three figures. While the next gymnast 
proceeds with his exercise the clerk records. the total and 
sends it to the scoreboard keeper, who places the number 
after the competitor’s name. In this manner the whole 
procedure can be seen and understood by the audience, 
and the spectators are not only thrilled by the skill and 
daring of the gymnasts but gripped by the competitive 
spirit so that they usually remain to see the final outcome 
and even return with a group of friends to follow the 
progress of their team and their favorite gymnasts in the 
succeeding contests. 

Other devices to help hold the interest of the audience 
will no doubt occur to you. One such would be a third 
scoreboard showing the standing of the individual com- 
petitors during the course of the whole meet, as to judges’ 
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points earned, and the places won. Another device which 
we have found a very effective aid is a public address 
system to simplify the dissemination of necessary infor- 
mation to competitors, judges, and helpers, and descrip- 
tive material to novice fans, and to supplement the visual 
aids in informing the audience of the progress. Such a 
device must be used with utmost discretion to avoid 
annoying both spectators and competitors and the unfair 
influencing of the judges. Along this same line, a micro- 
phone on the clerk’s desk connected by wire to earphones 
on the scoreboard keepers would be a great convenience. 

The procedures I have outlined as “first aid measures 
to spectators” are, I realize, by no means infallible or 
complete. They are, however, in my opinion, usuable, 
effective, and reasonably simple. If their application 
serves in any instance to stimulate gymnastics, or if their 
proposal in any degree encourages other suggestions and 
comments, they have served their purpose. 





Elementary School - As It Is 
(Continued from Page 608) 


The program of activities for boys and girls of grades 
1, 2, and 3 include the following types: 

1. Free active play (supervised). 

. Dramatic, imitative, action plays. 

. Rhythm, song roundels, simple folk dances. 

. Games of chasing, hunting, throwing, and catching. 
. Apparatus activities, which provide opportunity for 
climbing, swinging, sliding, hanging, turning, tumbling, 
etc. 

Briefly, we aim to build our program around a selec- 
tion of activities involving types that are naturally and 
spontaneously engaged in by children of this age level. 
An effort is made to vary the program from week to 
week, keeping in mind seasonal opportunities for develop- 
ing new skills and interests. 

The activity program for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades introduces the boys and girls to activities which 
give ample opportunity to develop basic motor skills. We 
do know that children at this period indulge in more 
physical activities than in any other period. Hence the 
reason for the introduction of a big-muscle program, 
consisting of: 

1. Athletics and game actions. 

. Rhythms, folk dancing, tap dancing, etc. 

. Group, relay, and team games. 

. Conditioning exercises. 

. Athletics (modified)—running, jumping, throwing, 
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6. Apparatus activities, stunts, tumbling, etc. 

7. Bathing and swimming. 

In our city we have realized the need for bathing for 
the boys and girls of the elementary level, particularly 
in school districts where the need for cleanliness is ap- 
parent. Sixteen men and women classified as shower 
bath attendants are rendering this service in 40 per cent 
of our elementary schools. Shower bathing is done dur- 
ing school hours in regularly scheduled classes. We 





consider it as one of the most effective health Measures 
in our program. 


bi CARRY on successfully a program of the ACtivities 
enumerated for children of elementary school level it 
is necessary that adequate facilities and equipment be 
provided. Fortunately, Buffalo is in that position, Out 
of 78 elementary schools 76 per cent enjoy two gymna- 
siums, one for boys and one for girls. A movable, soung. 
proof, folding partition divides the two gymnasiums, 

The average size of each gymnasium is 50 x 50 feet, 
with ceiling heights of 20 feet. When converted into one 
room we have a gymnasium 50 x 100 feet. The location 
of the gymnasium is on the first or second floor. The 
gymnasium is well ventilated and lighted. In addition, 
the facilities comprise dressing rooms, shower-bath 
rooms, and the physical education teacher’s office. 

The equipment used for boys consists of the following: 

Twelve climbing poles on trolley arrangement. 

Six 4’ x 6’ mats. 

Three vaulting horses and bucks. 

Three horizontal bars. 

Four English type balance boards. 

Three adjustable ladders, horizontal and vertical. 

Two pair high jump outfits. 

One scale and first-aid cabinet. 

An adequate quantity of game supplies, such as vari- 
ous types of balls, bean bags, clubs, tape lines, jumping 
ropes, etc., is also provided. 

The girls’ gymnasium equipment is identical except 
that we substitute nine sections of stall bars for the 
horizontal bars, and six pair of rings for vaulting horses 
and bucks, and also include a giant stride and a piano. 
Interchange of gymnasiums is frequently arranged. 

This seemingly great variety of gymnastic apparatus 
in use in the elementary schools permits the teacher to 
set up teaching situations that will materially aid us in 
reaching our objectives. 


N EW York State elementary schools receive 120 min- 
utes each week of supervised physical education 
activities, plus four two-minute relaxation periods daily. 
In our city the i120 minutes are scheduled as follows: 
Two 45-minute periods each week are devoted to in- 
struction in the gymnasium, the remainder of the time 
being devoted to recreation directed and managed by 
pupil leaders under the supervision of the teacher. 

In addition to the gymnasium periods, three 5- to & 
minute classroom relief exercise periods are set aside 
daily. Schools equipped with swimming pools may add 
a swimming period to their schedule. Women teachers 
are in charge of girls and men teachers have charge of 
the boys. Segregation of boys and girls and the use of 
appropriate gymnasium costumes for physical education 
periods, beginning with the fourth grade, make it poss 
ble to offer a rich differentiated program. 

The average teacher load in a given day amounts 10 
300 pupils. The average number of daily class instruc 
tion periods is between 5 and 6; the average size of clas 
between 30 and 35 pupils. 
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Time limitations prevent discussion of outdoor play- 
ground program, intramural activities and special days, 
and coeducational activities. 


Elementary School-AsIt Should Be 

(Continued from Page 609) 
roll around. They are using 5” rubber balls and the 
scores are being kept on the blackboard. In the front of 
the room a group are playing shufflleboard. Their cues 
look suspiciously like old mop handles and frames, and 
the discs, I am sure, were in an earlier incarnation the 
bottoms of peach baskets. The children have sandpapered 
and painted them. In the rear of the room another group 
are practicing handball skills, bounding the ball against 
a door. A fourth group are playing ring toss. After a 
few minutes the teacher signals the class that it is time 
to rotate the groups, and they make the change infor- 
mally. 

9. Now for the playrooms. The girls of a fourth grade 
are busy studying the form of a musical selection. They 
are building a simple dance pattern, paying careful atten- 
tion to the phrasing of the music. The boys in their room 
are tumbling. They are arranged in four groups, each 
with a leader. The special teacher for boys is working 
with them on forward rolls and head stands. 

At play time we visit the playground and see the fol- 
lowing activities—volleyball, softball, dodgeball, rope 
jumping, sidewalk tennis, stilt walking, hoop rolling, and 
hop scotch. 

As we leave the school in the company of the super- 
visor of physical education we are told that the school 
department of Utopia maintains for the children of the 
city a summer day camp at a lake which is situated a 
few miles away. Our reaction to this as we return from 
Utopia is—it can’t happen here—but after all, perhaps 
it can, sometime. Who knows? 


Junior High - As It Is 


(Continued from Page 610) 

The activities director and the principal seem very much 
delighted. They have become sold on at least one phase 
of our physical education program because its value is so 
self-evident. I may also say that principals now take a 
keener interest in other phases of the physical education 
program. They are now beginning to inquire about the 
teaching of skills. They seem to be particularly inter- 
ested in tests. It seemed to strike them as odd that we 
could measure progress in skills as accurately, perhaps 
even more accurately, than they can measure progress 
in history or in a modern language. 








| ee methods of instruction that we have been using 
have been evolved by ourselves and are quite simple. 
First, the boys are marched in single file to the girls’ 
gymnasium where a long line of smiling young ladies of 
Grade 9 await them—a new event in their young lives. 
The boys at first are not very enthusiastic because they 
believe that they cannot learn to dance and they do not 
want to be embarrassed. However, this embarrassment 
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soon disappears and from then on there is a keen interest 
in learning to dance. The first lesson consists of teaching 
the mechanics of the two-step. It is pretty much every 
man for himself—step, close, step to the right; then step, 
close, step to the left, first without music and then with 
music—a half-hour’s drill and practically all have mas- 
tered the step. 

Next they are taught to dance the step diagonally for- 
ward right and then left. It soon develops into a mass 
solo dance of this pattern: two-step right, two-step left, 
two-step diagonally forward right, two-step diagonally 
forward left, two-step right, and two-step left, and then 
the pattern is reversed. It is a pleasing sight to see the 
floor filled with goodlooking youngsters, with each row 
holding hands, going through this simple routine. The 
second phase consists of boys and girls facing each other, 
their hands on each other’s shoulders, going through ex- 
actly the same pattern. 

The third phase of the work consists of permitting the 
boys and girls to dance hands on shoulders in couples, 
going around the floor as in regular social dancing. 

The fourth phase is to permit them to select their 
own partners and incidentally, by the end of the fourth 
lesson, they are ready to do this. 

Hand-in-hand with the instruction in dancing goes 
instruction in ballroom etiquette, which is actually prac- 
ticed under the supervision of the teacher in charge. 

Second year dancing instruction, Grade 10, consists 
of a review of what was taught the preceding year, plus 
instruction in the fox trot and in the waltz, using pretty 
much the same methods. This year as a diversion, we 
tried out the Big Apple, but it did not go over so “big.”’ 

These methods may not be the best but they have 
certainly given us real results—six lessons and the boys 
and girls are actually dancing. 
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Our slogan could be: To provide a well-balanced and 
well-planned program of physical activity according to 
individual pupil needs for every boy and every girl in 
the junior high school. 

Above all, let us create in children a great amount of 
joy and pleasure in the activities of the physical educa- 
tion program. 
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(Continued from Page 612) 


wholesome relation of comradeship between boys and 
girls are suggested as outcomes for such programs. 





_ past few years have seen the development of an 
unusual amount of interest and activity in all phases 
of the dance. In the main this has been directed to the 
program for girls, which seems to have been carried out 
in great detail. There are some evidences that this en- 
thusiasm has tended to crowd out other useful and de- 





sirable phases of the program. This cannot be said of 
all, of course, nor of the boys’ program. In this reg 

it seems that there should probabiy be provideq more 
opportunity in rhythmic training and experience for boys 
in our secondary schools. 

There are many more points which might well be in- 
cluded—the problem of health teaching in physical edy. 
cation, what to do with safety education, physical 
education, and camping (many feel that camping will 
eventually be included in public education), interscho. 
lastics for girls, interscholastics or intramurals only for 
junior high school pupils, the increasing use of student 
leaders, the need for adequate facilities. These are def. 
nitely a part of our picture but available time will not 
permit further discussion of them now. As previously 
indicated, each and every one of these items is individ. 
ually interesting and important yet each is only a part 
of the picture which might be labeled “Physical Educa- 
tion as It Is” in our secondary schools today. 
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in physical education has not been carefully chosen with 
purposeful needs in mind. Rather than being carefully 
planned, the content is usually a matter of tradition 
modified by the personal interests of the teacher or the 
personal preferences of natural pupil leaders. In one 
school we will find considerable time devoted to bad- 
minton and no time given to instruction in volleyball or 
handball; in an adjoining school we may find that hand- 
ball and volleyball, as well as archery, receive a definite 
place in the program, but that badminton is not men- 
tioned. These variations are frequently made not because 
of lack of facilities or equipment or because of difference 
in pupil interest, but because of the natural ability of the 
teacher in one sport or another and his or her lack of 
interest in another sport. Physical education curricula 
should be planned by all teachers so that they and their 
principals know definitely what pupils are going to be 
taught and the content should be selected on the basis 
of what pupils need to be taught. 

In considering needs, attention should be given not 
only to immediate needs, but to the future needs of 
pupils. Consideration of future needs will certainly lead 
to provision for instruction in such sports as swimming, 
squash, tennis, golf, archery, badminton, and other adult 
recreational activities. A written program of instruction 
planned and prepared by physical education teachers 
themselves will probably do more to raise the standard 
of high school physical education than any other one 
procedure. This planned program should have a graded 
content selected purposefully because of its contribution 
to the education of pupils. 

4. Class Periods Which Are Definitely Instructional. 
It is believed that the physical education period should 
not be solely a recreational period but that it should be 
definitely an instructional period. Specific, increasingly 
more difficult, pupil objectives should be stated and 
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pupils should know when they have reached these objec- 
tives. In too many cases our senior high schools have a 
list of general objectives which indeed are very general, 
but fail to list more specific objectives for various grades 
and for individual pupils. 

A clearly and simply stated list of pupil objectives is 
essential for any high school program which is to be 
instructional. There should be definite achievement 
standards probably having each pupil compare his 
present achievement with his achievement in previous 
years. The emphasis on informal types of physical educa- 
cation—an emphasis which seems to have been generally 
accepted—has left some teachers without a clear-cut 
realization of the teacher’s part in planning, guiding, and 
supervising the learning experiences of the physical edu- 
cation period. Until there is a definite recognition of 
the physical education period as an instruction period, 
we are likely to have too many programs which amount 
to little more than unsupervised play with the teacher 
available only for the purpose of passing out equipment 
and taking care of any accidents which may happen. 
Such programs bring disrepute to the physical education 
profession. They can be counteracted by recognition of 
the physical education period as an instruction period 
with the teacher as a real guide in developing the educa- 
tional experiences of pupils. 


5. Consideration of Outcomes. All of us who have 
been working in physical education have at one time or 
another made rather elaborate claims concerning the 
values of physical education. Are these merely theoretical 
claims or do we have evidence that in our particular 
schools the physical education programs have been of 
value to pupils? In other words, have we appraised 
what we have done for pupils during the three or four 
years that they have been under our direction? Do we 
have evidence to present which will show that pupils are 
better off than they would be had there been no physical 
education program? Have we attempted to measure, or 
have we even considered, the outcomes of our teaching? 
It is realized that it is difficult to measure some of the 
results of physical education programs but it is desirable 
that we all have a questioning mind on this subject and 
continually look for ways in which we can show what has 
actually been accomplished. 


T WOULD be possible to discuss for a considerable 

length of time many topics relating to the subject of 
“Physical Education as It Should Be,” but bringing in 
other topics would detract from the emphasis which I 
would like to place on the five points just discussed. In 
concluding, let me express the hope that a discussion of 
these five points will help all of us to develop better 
planned, more scientific, present-day programs of physical 
education. It is believed that such programs require 
administrative help and leadership, a balancing of the 
various parts of our physical education program, a course 
of study with selected, educationally-purposeful content, 
class periods which are planned educational experiences, 


and an attitude conducive to careful appraisement of 
outcomes. 
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GARRISON, Jessie R. 
Atlanta Invites You. 3:174. 
The Alabama Coordinating Plan. 2:98. 
A Year’s Publicity Program. 6:361. 
Gestalt Psychology and Orientation Helen A. 
Pendergast ‘and G. M. Glors. 1:16. 
GIVENS, Willard E. 
Challenge of Teaching. 9:531. 
GLOSS, George M. ; 
Ultimate Understanding for Recreation Planning. 
10:602. 

GLOSS, G. M. (and Helen Pendergast) 
Gestalt Psychology and Orientation. 1:16. 
Gravity Method for Cor-ect ion of Posture Dis- 

orders. C. L. Anderson. 7:429. 
GREER, Howard 
Making Faster Swimmers! 5:312. 
GREGORY, Annie Laurie 
The Story of Food. 3:131. 
GRIMSHAW, William M. 
Enriching the Afterschool Program. 5:297. 
Grou» Games—A_ Psychological Appraisal. 
Wilbur D. West. 4:217. 
GROUT, Ruth E. (and Vivian Drenckhahn) 
Health Materials for Rural Schools. 3:152. 
GUDAKUNST, Don W. 
The Private Physician in the School. 4:207. 
GYMNASTICS AND APPARATUS WORK 
A Different Approach to Tumbling and Stunts. 
Ardis A. Atwell. 3:142. 
Elementary Balancing and Tumbling. Hartley D. 
Price. 2: 
Ski Gymnastics. A. E. Chilcott. 1:34. 
Spectator Aids for Gymnastic Meets. Charles J. 
Keeney. 10:618. 


HANDBALL 
Bringing Handball Up To Date. Bernath E. 
Phillips. 4:222. 
HAYES, Richard F. (and Harold Bruns) 
Canoe Racing for High School Boys. 6:370. 
HEALTH 
Balance in Sleep. Norman D. Mattison. 1:23. 
Control of Colds in Schools. Edward J. Storey. 


1:35 

The First Line of Defense. Edwin C. Broome. 
10:595. 

Functions of the School Nurse. Marie Swanson. 
7:416. 


A — Appraisal Form. Sarah McGiffert. 
5:3 


Health ‘Is Your Greatest Wealth. J. Wesley 
McVicar. 2:85. 
Health Materials for Rural Schools. Vivian 
Drenckhahn and Ruth E. Grout. 3:152. 
A Health Skit. Ruth Broden. 3:176. 
People Want Good Health. Irma Ringe. 8:542. 
The Private Physician in the School. Don W. 
Gudakunst. 4:207. 
The Story of Food. Annie Laurie Gregory. 3:131. 
Suspect, Detect, and Refer. Max Seham. 8:472. 
Training of the Health Educator. C. E. Turner 
and Philip L. Riley. 1:13. 
Trends in Health and Physical Education. 
Helen Norman Smith. 1:20. 
Health Materials for Rural Schools. Vivian 
Drenckhahn and Ruth E. Grout. 3:152. 
A Health Skit. Ruth Broden. 3:176. 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 
The Administrator and Health Education. Edna 
W. Bailey, 6:344. 
Construction of Health Knowledge Tests. How- 
ard L. Conrad. 10:620. 
Course for High School Girls. Virgiline B. Mul- 
vane. 7:440. 
Curriculum oe, - am Education. Flor- 
ence C. O’Neill. 
Function of the Health Teacher. Lillian B. 
Davis. 7:420. 
Hygiene in a Vocational School. S. G. Ocean. 
7290. 
Problems in Secondary School Health Education. 
Dorothy Nyswander. 10:6 
= of Study on Milk. Marietta Eichelberger. 


Z. 
Health Is Your Greatest Wealth. J. Wesley 
McVicar. 2:85. 
HENRY. Mary H. 
Fifth Annual Play Day for College Women in 
Texas. 6:379. 
HETHERINGTON, Clark W. 
Joseph Lee—In Memoriam. 1:24. 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
= Six-Man Football. Stephen Epler. 
7430. 
The New York State Athletic Program. Hiram 
A. Jones. 1:26. 
The New York State Athletic Protection Plan. 
F. R. Wegener. 2:106. 
/ The Problems of Physical Education in Second- 
ary Schools. Grover W. Mueller. 8:484. 
Rhythm Activities in the High Schools. Char- 
lotte MacEwan. 3:140 
HILLIS, Mary Caroll 
Yarnin’, 2:106. 


HINMAN, Strong 
The Pendulum Swings Back. 3:134. 
HOWE, Eugene C. 
The Modern Dance and William Blake. 1:6. 
HISTOR Y—Amerizan and Foreign 
Carnival Customs and Frolic. Carl L. Schrader. 
4:214. 
An Experiment in International Education. Vio- | 
let B. Marshall. 5:286. } 
Physical Training in Poland. Polish Organiza- 
tion Committee. 6:348. 7 
Professional Education of Physical Education | 
Teachers in Germany. Jackson R. Sharman. 


1:10. 
HJELTE, George 
Coordination of Recreation Agencies. 7:403. 
HONOR AWARDS 
8:490. 
Home Economics and School Health, Katha- 
rine McFarland Ansley. 9:546 
Hoop Ball. T. J. Ellgaard. 9:572. 
How Teacher Training May Be Improved. E. 
Allen Bateman. 6:346. 
HOW WE DO IT 
1:42; 2:106; 3:1976: 4:242; 5:312; 6:378; 
7:440; 8:509; 9:572; 10:628. f 
Basketball Darts. R. E. Melby. 5:312. | 
Box Golf. C. E. Miller. 10:628. 
Breaking Through the Shifting Man-To-Man 
Defense. Margaret Powell. 60:128. 
Course for High School Girls. Virgilene B. Mul- 
vane. 7:440. 
Danish Rounders. Antoinette Campbell. 5:313. 
Dodgeball . a Competitive Game. Teckla M. 
Petersen. 6:378. 
Fun in the Waner. Harry E. Edgren. 5:313. 
An Experiment in  Interschool Competition. 
Naomi Russell and ~~ Lange. 6:375. 
Game Without a Name. Ray B. Singer. 9:573. 


Hoop Ball. T. J. Ellgaard. 9:572. 
Improving Stialcat Teaching. C. O. Jackson. 
5:5i2. 


Keep Awake, Driver. Edythe Saylor. 6:380. 
Making Faster Swimmers! Howard Greer. 


5:38. 
Mothers’ Gym Class. Teckla M. Petersen. 
6:379. 
New Gymnasium “‘Scooter’’ Activities. R. EF. 
Titus. 1:42. 


Old Versus New. Teckla M. Petersen. 10:629. 

Parade of the Balls. Teckla M. Petersen. 8:512. 

Physical og — or Conference. George 
J. Altmann. 8: 

Physiology. Marjorie’ Van Horn. 1:42. 

A Plan for Grading. Sidney R. Boyd. 8:510. 

Playday for College Women. Mary H. Henry. 
6:379. 

Play Without Awards. Grace E. Thwing. 2:106. 

Popularizing College Physical Education Through 
the Double Period. Laurie E. Campbell. 4:242. 

Recreational Leaders Club. Teckla M. Petersen. 

7:4 


School Activities to be Free. Floyd Drake. 8:510. 
‘Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.”’ Ralph E. 
Wiley. 5:312. 

Speedball Junior. B. E. Wiggins. 7:440. 

Sports in Light. Harry D. Edgren. 6:378. 

Try Something Different. Margaret Powell. 
2:106. 

Yarnin’. Mary Caroll Hillis. 2:106. 

York Harbor Girls’ Sport Class. Margaret 
Thurston. 4:242. 

Water Polo for Girls. Lillian A. C. Burke. 1:42. 

HUELSTER, Laura J. 
Amateur Motion Picture Projects. 8:494. 
HUGHES, Percy 

Sport. 4:203. 

Hygiene in a Vocational School. S. G. Ocean. 
5:290. 


Improving Student Teaching. C. O. Jackson 
8:512 
Individual Structural Differences in the Ortho- 
pedic Examination. Loraine H. Frost. 2:99. 
INDIVIDUAL SPORT 
Indoor Group Golf Instruction. Leonore K. 
Alway. 1:38. 
IN MEMORIAM 
Bertha Lambert. 9:574. 
Joseph Lee. 1:24. Editorial. 
R. Tait McKenzie. 6:375. 
James A. Molloy. 6:382. 
Elston H. Rawson. 10:632. 
Herman Seibert. 10:633. 
Matilda Shelby. 9:574. 
In Quest of Skitls. C. H. McCloy. 8:478. 
Intramural Six-Man Foottall. Stephen Epler. i 
7:430. 
It Has Been Done. Frederick Rand Rozers. 2:77. 
IT MAY INTEREST YOU TO KNOW 
52; S:015; S23G82 4:250; 35:550s 6:567% ‘ 
7:449; 9:581; 10:639. 


JACKSON, Carl H. (Norman R. Williams and 
Lester A Swan) 
Badminton in the Schools. 3:148. 
JACKSON, C. 
Improved Student Teaching. 8:512. 
JONES, Hiram A. 
The New York State Athletic Program. 1:26. 
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JOY, Barbara 


Overnight Trips—Yes and No! 4:208. 
KAMM, Alfred 

Recreation in a Mental Hospital. 5:283. 
KEENEY, Charles J. 

Spectator Aids for Gymnastic Meets. 10:618. 
Keep Awake, Driver. Edythe Saylor. 6:380. 
KIRK, H. H. 

A Superintendent Looks at Physical Education. 


KLEIN, ‘Lillian 

Making Up for Lost Space. 5:303. 
KRANZ, Leon G. 

Men’s Athletic Conference. 5:307. 
KRIMMEL, Paul 

Physical Education As It Should “a On the 

Junior High School Level. 10:61 

KURATH, Gertrude Prokosch 

Rhythms of Work and Play. 5:294. 
LANGE, Elizabeth (and Naomi Russell) 

An Experiment in Interschool Competition. 

8 


6:378. 
LAWSON, Harry E. 
Objectivity in Physical Education as Applied to 
Mental Patients. 10:597. 
Let’s Go Walking. Carlos C. Campbell. 8:476. 
Let the Teachers Have Some Fun. Earnest 
Slessinger. 9:558. 
Liberal Cultural Values of Physical Education. 
Frank S. Loyd. 2:69. 
Library ‘‘Illiteracy’”’ in ee Education. 
John Howard Shaw. 1:15. 
LEWIS, Hildegarde 
The Dance of the Middle West. 10:622. 
LININGTON, Phyllis 
The Educational Values of Riding. 3:145. 
LLOYD, Frank S 
The Administrator and Recreation. 5:339. 
Liberal Cultural Values of Physical Education. 
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LOCKHART, Aileene 

Survey of Tennis Tests. 7:433.. 
LOMMEN, Olga 

School Programs for the Handicapped. 6:350. 
LUDWIG, Elizabeth E. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of Mil- 

waukee. 4:224. 

McCLOY, C. H. 

A Request for Cooperative Thinking. 1:24. 

In Quest of Skills. 8:478. 

Shall We Increase Association Membership Fees? 

2:88. 

What Price Progress? 5:275. 
McGIFFERT, Sarah 

A Health Appraisal Form. 5:300. 
McVICAR, J. Wesley. 

Health Is Your Greatest Wealth. 2:85. 
MacEWAN, Charlotte 

Rhythm Activities in High Schools. 3:140. 
MADDEN, Mabel 

Recreation Looks at Physical Education. 6:358. 
Making Faster Swimmers! Howard Greer. 5:312. 
MANLEY, Helen 

Techniques of Teacher Supervision. 8:486. 
MATTISON, Norman D 

Balance in Sleep. 1:23. 
ee — For Lost Space. Lillian Klein. 

5:303 


MARSHALL, Violet B. 
An Experiment in International Education. 
5:286. 
MELBY, R. E. 
Basketball Darts. 5:312. 
MENGES, Katherine Adams 
An English May Festival. 3:136. 
> | Conference. Leon G. Kranz. 


MILLER, Charles E. 
Box Golf. 10:628. 
The Modern Dance and William Blake. E. C. 
Howe. 1: 
MORRISON, "James 
A Coach Looks at the Modern Dance. 10:616. 
MOSS, Bernice 
Recreational Sports for Women. 7:432. 
Mothers’ Gym Class. Teckla M. Petersen. 6:379. 
MOTION PICTURES 
Amateur Motion Picture Projects. Laura J. 
Huelster. 8:494. 
MUELLER, Grover W. 
The, Problems of Physical Education in the 
Secondary Schools. §:484. 
MULLANEY, Ruth 
Play Streets. 7:434. 
MULVANE, Virgiline B. 
Course for High School Girls. 7:440. 
NASH, Jay B. 
Busy-ness, Interest and Health. 1:25. 
National Education Association Conventioa. 


6:347. 
National Education Association Meets in New 
York. 5:309. 


National Recreation Association — Twentieth 
Anniversary—National Physical Education 
Service. 7:424. 

National Women’s Officials’ Rating. Vivian 
Osborn. 4:216. 

New Gymnasiun “Scooter” Activities and 
Games. R. E. Titus. 1:42. 





NEWS NOTES 

Alabama. 1:44; 2:108; 3:178; 5:314; 9:577; 
10:634. 

Arizona. 1:48; 2:110; 3:173; 4:246; 5:318; 
6:386; 8:517; ‘- 578; 10: 637. 

Arkansas. 1:44; 7:442; 8:513; 9:577; 10:634. 

California. 1:48; 2:110: 3:173; 4:246; 5:318; 
6:386; 8:517; 9:578; 10:637. 

Connecticut. 1:49. 

Delaware. 1:49; 3:182; 4:247; 6:382. 

District of Columbia. 1:49; 2:114:; o:scz; 
4:247; 5:318; 6:382; 10:632. 

Florida. 7:442; 8:513; 9:577; 10:634. 

Georgia. 1:44; 2:108; 3:178. 

Idaho. 2:114; 5:316. 


Illinois. 1:45; 2:112; 3:179; 4:244; 5:315 

6:381; 7:448; 9:576; 10:631. 

Indiana. 1:46; 2:112; 3:179; 4.244; 5:315 
6:381; 7:448: 8:513: 9:576; 10:631. 

Iowa. 1:50; 2:110; 3:180; 5:316; 6:380; 


9:574; 10:630. 

Kansas. 1:50; 2:110; 3:180; 4:248; 5:316; 
9:574; 10:630. 

Kentucky. 1:44; 2:108; 3:178; 7:442; 8:513: 
9:577; 10:634. 

Louisiana. 1:44; 2:108; 3:178; 4:249; 
6:385; 7:442; 8:513; 9:577; 10:634. 

Maine. 5:318; 6:382. 

Maryland. 1:49: 4:247; 10:632. 

Massachusetts. 1:49. 

Michigan. 1:46; 2:112; 3:179; 4:244; 5:315: 
$:513- 10:631. 

Minnesota. 1:50; 2:110; 3:180; 4:248; 5:316. 

Mississippi. 9:577; 10:634. 

Missouri. 1:50; 2:109; 3:180: 4:248: 5:316; 
9:574; 10:630. 

Nebraska. 1:50; 2:110; 3:180; 4:248; 5:316 
6:380; 7:447; 9:574; 10:639. 

Nevada. 1:48; 8:517; 9:578; 10:637. 

New Mexico. 8:517; 9:578; 10:637. 

New York. 1:49; 3:182; 6:382. 

North Carolina. 1:44; 3:178: 4:249; 5:314: 
8:514; 10:634. 

North Dakota. 1:50; 3:180; 4:248: 9:574; 
10:630. 

Ohio. 1:46: 2:112; 3:179; 4:244; 5:315; 
6:381; 9:576; 10:631. 

Oklahoma. 1:44; 2:108; 4:249; 8:514; 9:577 
10:634 
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Oregon. 3:182; 4:249. 

Pennsylvania. 9:580; 10:632. 

Rhode Island. 2:114; 4:247; 6:382; 9:579. 

South Carolina. 1:45; 2:108; 3:178; 4:249; 
5:314; 7:442: 10:635. 

South Dakota. 1:51; 2:110; 3:180; 4:248: 
6:380; 9:574; 10:630. 

Tennessee. 1:45; 2:108; 3:178; 5:314; 6:385; 
7:442; 8:514; 9:577; 10:635. 

Texas. 7:442; 8:514; 9:577; 10:635. 

Utah. 1:48; 2:110; 3:173; 4:246; 5:319: 
6:386; 8:517: 9:578; 10:637. 

Vermont. 3:182: 4:247; 6:382; 10:633. 

West Virginia. 2:112; 3:179; 9:576. 

Wisconsin. 1:46; 3:179; 4:244; 5:315: 6:381: 
7:448; 9:576; 10:631. 

News ua Athletic Directors. H. S. DeGroat. 
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The New Trend in Social Dance Instruction. 
Albert Butler. 6:362. 
The New York State Athletic Program. Hiram 
A. Jones. 1:26. 
The New York State Athletic Protection Plan. 
F. R. Wegner. 2:106. 
NUTRITION 
Administration of the School Lunchroom. Anna 
M. Tracy. 8:475. 
The Functions of the Nutritionist. Harriet 
Stone. 8:482. 
Home Economics and a Health. Katharine 
McFarland Ansley. 
Relation of Nutrition . Optimal Health. H. C. 
Sherman. 7:406. 
NYSWANDER, Dorothy B. 
Problems in Secondary School Health Education. 
10:601. 


OBERTEUFFER, D. 
Recreation vs. Physical Education? 5:299. 
Re-Evaluation of the Professional Curriculum. 
8:469 
Objectivity in Physical Education as Applied 
to Mental Patients. Harry E. Lawsor 
10:597. 
OCEAN, S. G. 
Hygiene in a Vocational School. 5:290. 
OLSEN, Margaret A. 
A Student Looks at the Professional Curric- 
ulum. 5:301. 
O'NEILL, Florence C. 
ey Building in Health Education. 4:212. 
OSBORN, Vivian 
tet Women’s Officials’ Rating. 4:216. 
Outing Activities at Middlebury College. Mar- 
ion L. Young. 1:29. 
Overnight Trips—Yes and No! Barbara Joy. 
4:208. 


OUTING CLUBS 
Let’s Go Walking. Carlos C. Campbell. 8:476. 
Outing Activities at Middlebury College. Mar- 
ion L. Young. 1:29. 





PALMER, Gladys E. 
Policies in Women’s Athletics, 9: 565. 
Parade of Balls. Teckla M. Petersen, 8:5 
PENDERGAST, Helen A. (and G, M. G i. 
Gestalt Psychology and Orientation, 1:16, Glos) 
The A - Swings Back. Strong Hinman, 


The "People Want Good Health. Irma Ringe, 


PERRIN, Ethel 
Confessions of a Once Strict F 
Personality Growth Through At 
Watson. 7:408. 
+ Teckla M. 
odgeball as a ag og Gam 
Mothers’ Gym Class. 6:4 » an 
Old Versus New. 10: 629. 
Parade of the Balls. 8:512. 
we — Club. 7:441, 
Phi Delta Pi Camp for bay Tivi : 
dren. Opal Sherburne. 5:3 - ileged Chit 
PHILLIPS, Bernath E. 
Bringing Handball Up To Date. 4:222. 
PHILOSOPHY and OBJECTIVES 
aa oT of Teaching. Willard E. Givens, 
Confessions of a Once Strict Formali 
Perrin. 9:533. malist, Ethel 
The Division of  prmen Educatio 
W. Cozens. 4:20 n. Frederick 
Education and the Tadividual. O. C. Carmichael, 
8:467. 
The First Line of Defense. Edwin C. 
10:595. ae: 
In Quest of Skills. C. H. McCloy. 8:478, 
Library ‘‘Illiteracy” bee Physical Education, 
John Howard Shaw. 1:15. 
Liberal Culture Values of Physical Education, 
Frank S. Lioyd. 2:69. 
Objectivity in Physical Education as Applied to 
Mental Patients. Harry E. Lawson. 10:597. 
bar * oes Swings Back. Strong Hinman, 
$213 


ormalist, 9:5 
hletics, Goode, 


Physical Education Can Be Sold. Goddard Dy 
Bois. 5:292. 

Physical Education Carries On. Laurence T, 
Rogers. 3:143. 

Physical Education Clinic or Conference. George 
J. Altmann. 8:509. 

The Physical Education of Cardiacs. H. E, 
Robinson. 5:289. 

Physical Training in Poland. Polish Organiza- 
tion Committee. 6:348. 

The Problems of Physical Education in Sec. 
ondary Schools. Grover W. Mueller. 8:484, 

Program of the Association. Margaret Bell, 
9:541. 

oa of Physical Education in Modem 

Life. Blanche M. Trilling. 1:3 

Superintendent Looks at Physical Education. 
H. H. Kirk. 9:538. 

Trends in Health and Physical Education. 
Helen Norman Smith. 1:20. 

Twentieth Anniversary—National Physical Edu- 
cation Service. National Recreation Association. 
7:420. 

What Price Progress? C. H. McCloy. 5:275. 

Physiology. Marjorie Van Horn. 1:42. 

A Plan for Grading. Sidney R. Boyd. 8:510. 
Play Without Awards. Grace E. Thwing. 2:106, 
PLAY DAYS—FESTIVALS 

An English May Festival. Katherine Adams 
Menges. 3:136. 

Plavdav for College Women. Mary H. Henry. 
6:379. 


Sports Day Powwow. E. Josephine Betz and 
Helen E. Shuler. 8:505. 
Play Streets. Ruth Mullaney. 7:434. 
Policies in Women’s Athletics. Gladys E. 
Palmer. 9:565. 
POLISH ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 
Physical Training in Poland. 6:348. 
POLSON, Robert A. 
Recreation in Rural Areas. 9:544. 
Popularizing College Physical Education 
Through the Double Period. Laurie E. 
Campbell. 4:242. 
POSTURE 
Gravity Method for Correction of Posture Dis 
orders. C. L. Anderson. 7:429. 
Value of Exercise in the Control of Posture. 
Helen D. Denniston. 9:556. 
POWELL, Margaret 
Try Something Different. 2:106. 
Breaking Through the Shifting Man-To-Man 
Defense. 10:628. 
PRICE, Hartley D. 
Elementary Balancing and Tumbling. 2:100. 
The Private Physician in the School. Don W. 
Gudakunst. 4:207. 
POTTER, M. E. 
Serving Summer School Students. 6:367. 
Presenting Modern Dance to a New Commu 
nity. Dudley Ashton. 9:552. 
Problems in Secondary School Health Educa 
tion. Dorothy Nyswander. 10:601. 


The Problems of Physical Education in Set 
ondary Schools. Grover W. Mueller. 8:484 
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IONAL EDUCATION 
— Re eer canes May Be Improved. E. 
Bateman. 6: . - - 
praetional - Education of Physical Education 
Teachers in Germany. Jackson R. Sharman. 


A ae Looks at the Professional Curriculum. 
Margaret A. Olsen. 5:301. 
Training of the Health Educator. C. E. Turner 
and Philip L. Riley. 1:13. | ; 
Re-Evaluation of the Professional Curriculum. 
D. Oberteuffer. 8:469. : 
The Women’s Physical Education Club of Mil- 
waukee. Elizabeth E. Ludwig. 4:226. 
RAM . . . . 
Pe Rdecaticesl Values of Riding. Phyllis Lin- 
ington. 3:145. a 
Enriching the Afterschool Program. William R. 
Grimshaw Lost Space. Lillian Klein, 5:03 
kin: or Lost Space. Lillian » ws . 
Paysical "education Can Be Sold. Goddard 
Du Bois. 5:292. 
Serving Summer School Students. M. E. Potter. 
6:367 


Sports Day Powwow. E. Josephine Betz and 
Helen E. Shuler. 8:505. 

\Physical Education As It Is—On the Elemen- 
tary School Level. Carl H. Burkhardt. 10:608. 

\/Physical Education As It Is—On the Junior 
High School Level. A. L. Rummer. 10:610. 

Physical Education As It Is—On the Senior 
School Level. Walter A. Cox. 10:612. 

Physical Education As It Should Be—On the 
Elementary School Level. Ruth Evans. 10:609. 

vPhysical Education As It Should Be—On the 
junior High School Level. Paul Krimmel. 
10:611. 

Physical Education As It Should Be—On_ the 
Senior High School Level. Charles C. Wilson. 


10:613. 

Program of the Association. Margaret Bell. 
9:541. 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Gestalt Psychology and Orientation. Helen A. 
Pendergast and G. M. Gloss. 1:15. 
Group Games—a Psychological Appraisal. Wil- 
bur D. West. 4:217. 
Put Dancing in Its Place. Elizabeth Dunkel. 
7:418. 


RECREATION 
— The Administrator and Recreation. Frank §&. 
Lloyd. 6:339. 
College and University Outing Clubs. Arthur S. 
Daniels. 5:278. 
College and Community Cooperate. Barbara D. 
Ross. 8:498. 
“~ Coordination of Recreation Agencies. George 
Hjelte. 7:403. 
Let’s Go Walking. Carlos C. Campbell. 8:476. 
Let the Teachers Have Some Fun. Earnest 
Slessinger. 9:558. 
Play Streets. Ruth Mullaney. 7:434. 
— in a Mental Hospital. Alfred Kamm. 
Recreation in Rural Areas. Robert A. Polson. 


9: a 
ARecreation Leadership as a College Course. 
+ Ruth Wood. 2:99. 
Recreation Looks at Physical Education. Mabel 
Madden. 6:358. 
be = Pavilion. Charles W. Davis. 


~~ Leaders’ Club. Teckla M. Petersen. 
Recreational Sports for Women. Bernice Moss. 


— 7:432. 
The School as a Coordinating Agency for Leis- 
ure-Time Activities. Harry A. Scott. 8:481. 
— Recreation Project. Dorothy Sumption. 


Ultimate Understanding for Recreational Plan- 
ning. George M. Gloss. 10:602. 
a in a Mental Hospital. Alfred Kamm. 


ern in Rural Areas. Robert A. Polson. 


Recreation Looks at Physical Education. Mabe! 

- gh . 

ecreation Leadership as a Co ‘ 
Ruth Wood. 2:00" a ae 

Recreation Pavilion. Charles W. Davis. 9:537. 

Recreation vs. Physical Education? D. Ober- 
teuffer. 5:299, 


eer Leaders’ Club. Teckla M. Petersen. 
Recreational Sports for Women. Bernice Moss. 


Re-Evaluation of the Professional Curriculum. 
Oberteuffer. 8:469 


Relation of Nutrition to Optimal Health. EH. 
C. Sherman. 7:406. 


Rhythm Activities in High Schools. Charlotte 
MacEwan. 3:140. 


Rhythms of Work and Play. Gertrude Prokosch 
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Physical Education for Boys. Edited by G. W. Hedley and G. 
W. Murray. (London, England: Methuen and Company, Ltd., 
1936), 119 pages, 3s, 6d ($0.86). : 
Written by a group of experts, leaders in their respective fields 

in England, this book explains the vital change in that country’s 
outlook on matters of physical education for boys in the schools. 
“The ideal aimed at is the coordination of all physical activities 
towards the best development of mind and body. The best meth- 
ods and means of organization to this end are here discussed.” In 
its ten chapters, physical education in various school levels, cor- 
rective workouts, remedial treatment, individual needs, coopera- 
tion, the need for a rational point of view toward “athletic sports,” 
and “the attitude of the headmaster” are adequately covered. 

Recreation in Church and Community. Edited by Warren T. 

Powell. (New York: The Abington Press, 1938) 136 pages, $.75. 
A philosophy of recreation in relation to church programs and 
organization as one of the community agencies in recreation has 
been adequately treated in this volume, which is written by recog- 

nized leaders—Charles D. Giaque, Raymond W. Porter, and H. 

D. Edgren, in collaboration with the editor. The values and 

theories of play, the influence on character development, and 

the objectives of community recreation are well covered. 

Basketball, with Official Rulebook, 1938-1939. National Section 
on Women’s Athletics of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1938) 80 pages, $0.25. 

The first of the new series of the Women’s Sports Library has 
appeared in this guide. In format it is much the same as the 
previous guides. New articles and coaching hints have been incor- 
porated into this year’s guide. The wall chart and the small rule 
book is attached for the use of officials and coaches. 

Applied Physiology of Exercise. Ferd John Lipovetz. (Minne- 
apolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1938) 293 pages, mimeo- 
graphed, $3.25. 

By dividing the material into “General Theory” and “General 
Practice” the author has contributed an up-to-date text on the 
subject of physiology of exercise. Most earlier books on this 
phase of the professional training curriculum have been written 
by physiologists, interested in physical activity. Lipovetz is a 
physical education specialist with a keen interest in physiology of 
exercise. Thus a much more practical manual for the physical 
education group is the result. The laboratory experiments are 
suggested as problems in physical education. 

Subject Headings in Education. Clyde Pettus. (New York: H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1938) 188 pages. $2.00. 

A library aid for cataloging all phases and subjects of edu- 
cation. This volume is helpful in determin‘ng classifications for 
reference material. 

Youth Tell Their Story. Howard M. Bell. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938), 273 pages, $1.50. 

The story of modern youth, that group of young people from 
sixteen to twenty-our, is told in word and picture graphs, in 
the most interesting and entertaining manner possible. Not only 
will this book be well received by educators and adults, but by 
youth themselves. 

Dr. Rainey in his foreword lists ten “urgent social problems,” 
to which the series of studies by the American Council on Educa- 
tion is seeking answers. The three which are the most outstand- 
ing to youth themselves are: employment, the desire to get a 
job, with some assurance of continued gainful employment and a 
future ; education, for those forced out of school a “less fictitious 
equality of opportunity,” and for those yet in school “an educa- 
tional program that is more clearly in harmony” with wants, in- 
terests, and needs; and recreation, an awakening of community 
responsibility “to the social and personal values of healthful and 





satisfying . . . leisure-time programs” that “absorb energies” 
“add something valuable to the spiritual stature” of youth ‘ 
The Structure and Administration of Education in A 





; hg a ape Meri 
Democracy. Educational Policies Commission. (Washington 
D.C.: National Education Association and American Anadll 


tion of School Administrators, 1938), 128 pages, $0.50. 

Another report of the Educational Policies Commission has 
been published in an attractive format. Most of the work jn con. 
sideration of educational structure and administration has been 
carried on by George D. Strayer for the Commission. The Wealth 
of material herein presented is thus attributed to Strayer’s leader. 
ship. The emphasis throughout the manual is on the change in 
structure and scope of public education on all levels in relation 
to local, state, and federal administration. 

Certain Factors in the Professional Education of Women 
Teachers of Physical Education. Helen Ruth Haggerty. (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1938) 87 pages, $1.60. 

Following a brief historical survey of the professional training 
in physical education, these factors were studied in their numeroys 
interrelationships in the field of professional education of women 
teachers: the institutions, the staff members, and the students 
Results from about fifty professional training institutions wer 
studied. The wide variability which exists between the numeroys 
schools is more clearly shown, as is the need for more definite 
planning in the general curriculum. 

The Country Dance Party. Beth Tolman. (Weston, Vermont: 
The Countryman Press, 1938) 10 pages, $0.25. 

How to put on and make successful a party of this type js 
clearly and concisely explained, together with a list of other 
“country parties” and dances. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degrce of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 


is given to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had 
the necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 


year course in Physical Therapeutics. Substantial credit 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 




















WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Professional Courses for Qualified Graduate Students 


Flexible program of one or two years depending upon courses offered at entrance 
Teaching Certificate—M.S. Degree with or without Thesis—Advanced work and research 


Five-Year Course in Liberal Arts and Physical Education 


B.A. Degree at the end of four years 
Teaching Certificate and in special cases the M.S. Degree at the end of the fifth year 
Unusual Facilities for Outdoor and Indoor Activities 


Extensive Professional Library Research Laboratories 
For information address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


























PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FO 


Established in 1890. Offers a three-year course of college grade 
Approved and chartered by the New York _ leading to a diploma. 
State Department of Education. Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
ities in their respective fields. cational affiliations with several colleges. 
454 West 155th Street 


Catalog upon request New York, New York 




















SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for teachers, directors and executives in: 


Health and Physical Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Adult Education and Teacher Training 


Group Work and Guidance 
Character and Religious Education 
Minors in Academic Subjects 





Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 


For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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HILAYARD'S“ SUPER GYM FINISH” 


HILLYARD'S Supex Gym Finish 


» sure! 
ee FIVE POINTS OF per Fi Sent FREE 
; % RIGHT TECHNICALLY, produced after years of research and 
actual tests. 
% PERFECT from player angle, practical for fast dribbling or pivot- To all Coaches, 
ing; speeds up game. Hillyard’s NEW 
% PROTECTS players from serious injuries, Non-slippery; No-glare. Basketball Chart 
% MAINTENANCE... Super-tough, long-wearing, no rubber burns, and Score Book. 
attractive, economical. Write for your 
% HILLYARD Trained Maintenance Experts ready to assist in any copy. 
floor problem, advice and consultation FREE. 


CALL OR » ST. JOSEPH, DISTRIBUTORS 
WIRE Hillyard Sales Co. “missouri HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 























APPROVED! By School Officials 
who find in Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats a complete and satis- 
factory solution to their seating 
problems . . . APPROVED by 
Safety Engineers who recognize 
sound principles of construction 
and substantial materials... 
APPROVED by Architects be- 
cause Medart Gym Seats oc- 
cupy only a minimum of valu- 
able floor area when in the 
“nested” position .. . 








TWO TYPES AVAILABLE 
In addition to the wall attached type OTHER MEDART PRODUCTS 


illustrated, ‘“Medart’ offers a movable e Gymnasi a pparatus 
type Gym Seat for occasional use on 


stage, auditorium, or gymnasium floor, e Basketball Backstops 
etc. Both types fully described and il- e Steel Wardrobes 


lustrated in Medart Gym Seai Catalog, e Steel Lockers 
GS-2. Write for copy. 
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